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pez TERS 
AMMUNITION 
REACHES 


ee and 


GETS em 


When you hear the chickens fi 
chatter—an’ know a hawk’s /” 
around—you want to be 
able to depend upon your 
ammunition. If it’s 
Peters you can—and 
the High Velocity 
shell especially is 

sure death even 

at long range. 


sons for thesuperiority 

of Peters 
—too many reasons to tell 
them all in this short space. 
g So we have prepared an inter- 
esting, illustrated booklet—which 

is free for the asking. Just use 

coupon below and we will mail this 

booklet promptly. It tells all about 
Sparkography—an exclusive Peters pro- 
cess for proving performance. Leading 
dealers everywhere sell Peters Ammunition. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


ept. L- 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 


SY SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. L-35 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a free copy of your 


booklet “From 
Trigger to Target.” 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 





There are many rea- | 


Ammunition | 




















Personal Stationery—Given! 
Your Own Name and Address on Your Stationery 


Box contains 50 sheets of fine crisp bond 
paper—size 6x7 inches and 25 envelopes to 
match. Has your own name and address 
beautifully printed in blue ink on both 
paper and envelopes. 


No Cost to You 


This is just the kind of stationery you 
have always wanted but felt that you 
couldn’t afford—yours absolutely without 








cost for sending only one subscription. 
Order yours—now! 


OUR 0 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 


—Send only one 3-year subscription at $1.00 and this box of Personal Sta- 
tionery will be sent you, free and postage paid. 


Raleigh, N. C. 

















“The farm is the anchor that will hold through 
the storms that sweep all else away.” 


pope 


HE great “Empire Builder” was right. Farm families are protected 
from the storms of adversity that may leave others homeless and 
destitute. This is especially true when the farm is soundly financed. 


During fourteen years, the twelve Federal Land Banks have promoted the 
security of farm homes. With their aid, more than half a million farmers have 
replaced troublesome short-term mortgages with long-term “disappearing” 
mortgages that eventually bring complete freedom from debt. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Springfield, Mass. St. Paul, Minn. Wichita, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. 
Columbia, S. C. New Orleans, La. Spokane, Wash. 
Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Neb. Berkeley, Cal. 








J See_b 


& A knowed it was hog-killing time 
even if I hadn’t a got this paper. I 
been a hankerin’ for back-bone and spare 
ribs for quite a spell. And if hog killin’ 
time hadn’t a come 
along pretty soon I 
don’t know _ what 
we'd a done. 


Me and Marthy 
has been gettin’ 
ready. We got a 
couple of shotes in 
the pen and_= since 
potato grabblin’ time 
away back yonder 
when a right smart 
of potato peelin’s got 
to goin’ in the slop 
they been doin’ right 
well. 





BILL CASPER 


Speakin’ of slop it don’t look to me like 
slop nowadays is as good as it used to be. 
Back when me and Marthy was first mar- 
ried it looked like about all a shote need- 
ed was the slop that come out of the 
kitchen. Now it looks like it’s a lot harder 
to raise a good fattenin’ pig up to 400 
or 500 pounds. I reckon folks has just 
as much to eat. Maybe they lick their 
plates cleaner or maybe the women folks 
don’t throw out stuff like they used to. 
Anyhow we're a killin’ hogs with the 
first spell of cold weather. 


I been a readin’ the piece the editor put 
in over there on page 5. What gets me 
is that idea about’ splittin’ the hog right 
down the middle through the back-bone. 
I’d just like to ask if that don’t spoil a 
passel of the best eatin’ in the hog—the 
back-bone itself? I see he says that 
makes it so you can cure and save what 
he calls chops and then you don’t have to 
eat so much fresh meat to keep your 
back-bone from spoilin’. But if you save 


The Luxury Tax 


HE 
Carolina, led by 
Scott of the Grange, made a valiant fight 
before the last Legislature for the full 


North 
Master Kerr 


farm organizations of 


State 


enforcement of the McLean Act. In this 
act, as passed early in the session,: the 
Legislature promised that it would re- 
lieve real estate of the entire burden of 
supporting the six months’ school term. 
The farm organizations demanded the 
adoption of a luxury tax to achieve 
this end. As everybody knows, this lux- 
ury tax plan came within one vote of 
passage but was finally defeated, the Mc- 
Lean Law nullified, and a heavy burden 
still left on landowners—as our 1931 tax 
statements abundantly prove. 

The argument was then made that if a 
luxury tax were levied on cigarettes, 
farmers might get less for their tobacco. 
Anyhow no tax was levied. Furthermore, 
the price of cigarettes has been increased 


the Ads 


all that meat alongside the back-borie 
what are you goin’ to do for sausage? 
That’s the best meat as ever went into 
sausage and I’d like to know where yoy 
can beat it. But me and Marthy has got 
to do something. Ever time hog killin’ 
time comes around we has to give awaya 
lot of back-bone to keep it from spoilin’ 
before we can eat it. Maybe his plan js 
a good one. 

Speakin’ of sausage I see by the ads 
in this paper one of the prettiest say- 
sage grinders I ever seen. Turn over 
there and look at it. Ain’t it a beauty? 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
they even got ready made seasonin’ for 
your sausage. If your old sage bush has 
died you don't have to hunt you up an- 
other one to plant out. You can just 
buy your seasonin’ from this ad and 
sprinkle it on the meat when you make 
your sausage. 

I see by the ads in this paper though 
where one old man has made a bad mis- 
take. You'll see his picture. He's a right 
nice lookin’ old gent by the name of 
Hill. He's got him a fine barn with a 
silo and a nice house to live in. But 
I wish you'd look at his fence. How 
does he ever expect to keep the hogs out 
with a fence like that? Or has he gota 
good dog to keep them run off? 


I ought to let my piece stop right here 
but J see by the ads in this paper where 
they got a shot gun shell with a arm that 
reaches right out and gets what you shoot 
at. Of course it don’t mean it just like 
it shows in the picture. No arm don't 
actually come out of the shell. It might 
not could get through the gun barrel 
if it did. It just means when you shoot 
these shells you get what you shoot at if 
you aim right and ain’t too far away. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


and Land Taxes 


the equivalent of 15 cents on each pound 
of manufactured tobacco. With the lux- 
ury tax killed and cigarette prices in- 
creased and tobacco acreage reduced, 
farmers might have expected better prices 
than last year. But what are the facts? 
Here are average season prices to No- 
vember 1 this year and to the same date 
last year in each of three North Carolina 
belts :— 


1931 
$9.55 
10.29 

7.83 


Old Bright Belt 
New Bright Belt 
South Carolina Belt 


Apparently it is the settled policy of 
the buying companies to pay the farmer 
just enough to keep him producing his 
crop. Since growers are not going to get 
any favors anyhow, they might as well 
get their land taxes reduced by whatever 
extent the cigarette tax will provide. 


Storing Vegetables for Winter 


N SECTIONS where the temperature 
drops down as low as 15 degrees it will 
usually pay to store in banks or by some 
other method such vegetables as turnips, 
beets, carrots, cabbage, collards, etc. The 
bank method of storing both root crops 
and cabbage or collards is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. I have carried 
collards and cabbage through the winter 
by bending the heads down to the ground, 
breaking a portion of the roots, and cov- 
ering with pine brush, old sacks, straw, 
or hay. I have also kept collards by 
pulling them up and setting close to- 


RQ 
AN 
WW 


gether in a trench under a shelter with a 
ground floor and covering lightly. W hat- 
ever method is used, care needs to be €X- 
ercised to see that they are put in a well 
drained place, and covered just enough 
to prevent freezing. One’s location wilt 
have to determine how much covering 
needed. When cabbage or collards are 
put in a trench, cover with leaves or straw 
before putting on the soil. Salsify of 
oyster plant, parsnips, and horseradish ~ 
are not hurt by severe cold and may 
left in the garden and pulled as need 

L. A. NIVEN. 


BANK METHOD OF STORING ROOT CROPS 
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Going After That “$500 More” 


Five Men and Women Farmers Point the Way to Success 


farm and several children. Values were at their peak and velvet beans for sale—and at the same time fattens 
and she was offered a high price for the place. But a carload or two of hogs. The starting of a beef cattle 
it was home to her and she wanted to rear her chil- herd is planned for this fall. 


dren on the farm. She had had no experience with There is much cotton on his farms. “If I have fair 


farm management, but she refused to sell and has jyep Jy] produce cotton at a cost of 6 cents a pound,” 
run the farm since then. In 1930 a hailstorm destroyed he declared 


most of her growing crops. But she was prepared. 
She had developed a herd of dairy cows. “We replant- IV. Vision in Craven 
ed the fields with green stuff for silage and the cows Two former New Jersey farmer-brothers got tired 
saved us,” she said. One son has gone through college of looking at unused cut-over land in the vicinity of 
and another started last year. While going through New Bern, N. C., where they had settled in retirement. 
high school, where they made excellent records, the They bought 400 acres at about $10 an acre. “Just to 
boys milked the have something to do,” they went to Western North 
cows and served Carolina and bought 40 head of lean cattle. These they 
a milk route in fattened and sold at a profit, though they had to buy 
Newberry every winter feed for them. Now they propose to fatten 100 
to 200 head every winter and are clearing land to grow 
feed. “Ah, if we were young!” exclaimed W. H. Fran- 
gee: ee, cisco, one of the brothers, to the writer, and added :— 
“TT TELL you the farmers of P - oo “Here’s cheap land that will support cattle nine 
North and South Carolina i : td months of the year, and feed for the rest of the time 
have the spunk to win! : : " sale : rg Bee can be grown more cheaply than anywhere 
They have courage and what- m ; : +: 5 A i ie ow else in America!” 
ever other virtues it takes! ; i Pee ae ee 
They can’t be downed! , a ; 
oe ee ee 5 ‘ee j : a When low prices threatened the Hane farm 
: x i : i az at Fort Motte, Calhoun County, S. C., a farm 
the Federal Land Bank of Co- é : seca re aig eta head! 
his S C. who was in our o ‘ : ; the family has owned since Colonial days, with 
é ‘ a magnificent old mansion redolent of a 
office the other day. He had § ‘ >. Shscitas cae ile ain ager 
Td stnie dian 100 of tee i. ——— . ane so glorious past, Mrs. Hane thought of can 
best farmers—men and women 
—in the two states and was in- 
spired by what he found. 








In fact Mr. Ulm was so im- 
pressed by the enterprise as well 
as the dogged courage of 19 out of 
every 20 farmers he had visited, that 
we decided some of the stories should 
inspire and help all Progressive Farm- 
er-Ruralist readers who are going 
after that “$500 More a Year” for the average 
farm family. So we asked him to tell our read- 
ers about some of the most interesting men and 
women he visited—nobody, he says, was doing 
better farming than the women—and here are five of Pine te FS, B. oe 
these success stories, each one illustrating some char- —— aera ane Reet a eee — 
acteristic Carolina farm virtue: CREAM OR BUTTER OR MILK. SOME LOAD UP THE WAGON 
: , ’ OR TRUCK WITH VEGETABLES AND LIGHT OUT FOR THE 
1 Philosophy in Richmond CUSs an one care — og Bigg _ 
When the present depression came on I decided it 
was best to not try to make money until conditions im- 
Prove,” said Bob Nichols, as he looked from the wide morning. A daughter of high school age doesn’t 
veranda around his home, in the Zion district of Rich- mind getting up at 4 o’clock and fixing breakfast for 
mond County, North Carolina, towards his broad fields a dozen field hands. 
of high yielding acres. “It seemed better in the long 
run for me to aim at merely getting along for the time 
being and prepare for benefiting as much as possible 
from the better times that always follow an economic III. Imtrepidity in Marlboro 
setback.” So in 1930 and 1931 he farmed with the view A renter up to 1930, this year the proprietor of 
thiefly of the greatest practicable improvement of his some 1,800 cultivated acres, about half of which he 
land, his livestock, etc. is buying—such is the story of Paul A. Wallace, a 
He let his profits go into more or less invisible re- 30-year-old whirlwind of a farmer in Marlboro 
serves which he can transform into visible cash earnings County, South Carolina. While a renter he became 
when times are better. a big farmer. He didn’t buy land earlier because he 


ae “ wanted to till good land and, more important still, he P ae x Re cor 
ortitude in Newberry wished to get well equipped with implements and stock. ning. Now most of the products of the big farm go to 


“Discouraged? Not a bit,” said Mrs. Carrie Senn, Wallace’s operations remind one somewhat of Henry market a all times of the year hy cans filled under Mrs. 
@s she lay, smiling, on a sickbed in her farm home in Ford’s. “I haven't time to think about the business de- /1ane’s direction. W hen the writer visited the place, the 
Newberry County, South Carolina. She was suffering pression,” he said, as he was loading wheat directly buyers from bp big New York department Ore WEES 
fom a recurrrent “spell” of tularemia (“rabbit fever”) from his thresher to motor trucks, by which it was "esouating with Mrs. Hane for regular supplies. 
| Which she incurred accidentally several years ago. Her being carried 30 miles and sold immediately to a miller. Such initiative has kept many a fine old farm “in” 
pusband died about 12 years ago, leaving her with a He produces surpluses of all the grains and of soybeans the family.” 


“With children like mine, who could be discour- 
aged?” asked Mrs. Senn. 




















—Photo by J. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


HEN the Federal Farm 

ranged to swap some of 

surplus of wheat for some of Brazil’s enormous 
surplus of coffee, the Chicago Daily News responded 
with the clever cartoon reproduced on this page. And 
we reprint this cartoon because it 
has lessons far beyond this bit 
of international wheat-and-coffee 
swapping. 


Board recently ar- 
America’s enormous 


The top picture illustrates con- 
ditions now prevailing not only 
between nations but between all 
business and industrial groups. 
Take any sort of commodity you 
3 can think of, from cotton, corn, 

CLARENCE POE and coal to paint, pianos, and 

plumbing, and what have you? 
A great overproduction on the part of the producers— 
principally because of a great underconsumption on the 
part of the consumers. Brazil is swamped with coffee 
but has no money to buy wheat cakes; America is 
swamped with wheat cakes but has no money to buy 
coffee. Exchange has broken down or has ceased to 
function properly. People are starving in the midst of 
an overproduction of food. People are shivering, half- 
naked, in a world oppressed by an overproduction of 
cotton. 





“The Most Important Single Issue” 


M ORE urgent than ever before is the question of 
how best to remedy this situation we are in and 
prevent its recurrence. In a few days Congress will 
meet to wrestle with the problem. In a few months the 
national party conventions will meet and outline policies 
for the approval of voters. 


Among all plans of relief there is now a general 
growing conviction that nothing is more important than 
stabilizing the value of the dollar, as discussed on this 
page two months ago. As National Master Taber told 
the National Grange meeting in Madison, Wis., two 
weeks ago: “Monetary stabilization will reach the heart 
of our rural distress, and after all, is the most important 
single issue confronting agriculture and the nation.” 
And as Mr. Taber went on to say :— 


“Gold has proved itself not to be an infallible meas- 
ure of values. During the war the value of the gold 
dollar, as measured by commodities, dropped to below 
50 cents. Today, the same amount of gold, measured in 
commodities, has a unit value of $1.41. The farmer who 
borrowed a cheap dollar has to pay back a very costly 
dollar. The wheat farmer borrowing a thousand dol- 
lars a few years ago, measured in bushels of wheat, is 
now compelled to pay more than four thousand dollars 
in principal, with a similar increase in interest charges.” 


And so it is with all other things. As Walter Lipp- 
man wrote recently in the New York Herald-Tribune 
discussing the depression :— 


“This winter the statesmen and the financial lead- 
ers of all countries will be confronted with the 
question of whether the world must adjust itself per- 
manently to a low price level or whether an effort can 
and should be made by concerted action to raise it. If 
a low price level is to continue, there is no slightest 
doubt that in one way or another readjustment of many 
fixed obligations will become inevitable.” 


Debt Readjustments, International 
and Individual 


ET us note well Mr. Lippman’s last sentence: “Re- 

adjustment of many fixed obligations will become 
inevitable” unless the general price level is raised. It is 
immoral to require a debtor to pay (as principal) 4,000 
bushels of wheat or 30 bales of cotton to settle a debt 
which when made represented only 1,000 bushels of wheat 
or 10 bales of cotton, and other things in proportion. 
Unless the governments and financial institutions of the 
world can raise the price level, they should permit debts 
to be reduced to correspond with the decrease in the 
general price level. 


Practically all nations except the United States and 
England long ago stabilized their currencies at points 
which permitted war bonds and war debts and _indi- 
vidual debts to be paid off with the same inflated values 
prevailing in war days—and now England is doing sim- 
ilarly. As the New York Herald-Tribune points out :— 


“France stabilized the franc at a little under 4 cents, 
compared with 1934 cents before the war. In effect, this 
wiped out about four-fifths of the country’s international 
debt as well as a large part of indebtedness acquired 
subsequently. Italy stabilized the lira at about 5 cents, 
thus canceling about three-quarters of her old debt. 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 











— / gory way 


Pas DIDNT WE THINK 
fe OF THIS BEFORE? 




















—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily. News. 
NOW EVERYBODY’S HAPPY 


Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland, and Russia oblit- 
erated their old currencies entirely through inflation and 
established new monetary units (Germany allowing a 
trifling percentage of value on her pre-war bonds). The 
smaller nations of eastern Europe stabilized at rates 
between the 15 per cent of Czechoslovakia and the 3 per 
cent of Rumania, thus canceling 85 to 97 per cent of 
their old internal indebtedness. All of the neutrals, 
meanwhile, returned to pre-war parity.” 

Some of these cases are of course extreme and un- 
just. It is not honest or moral to pay back to a creditor 
less value then he lent. But it is also not honest or 
moral to require debtors to pay back (as principal) 
50 to 100 per cent greater values than they received. 
And American farmers feel that if simple justice re- 
quires international debts to be scaled down or given 
“moratoriums,” in order that nations may “live and let 
live,” the same good example should be followed in the 
case of individual debts as well as international debts. 


Tariffs Should Be Reduced 


NQUESTIONABLY, too, our present excessively 

high tariff sclfedules should be reduced. Mr. 
Hoover committed a capital blunder in signing the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill when more than 1,000 Ameri- 
can economists warned him that results would be dis- 
astrous to American business and industry. The writer 
was in Canada at the time the bill was signed and per- 
sonally sensed the universal resentment aroused there. 
What happened next? Canada, seeing it must sell less 
to us, resolved to buy less from us. So Canada pro- 
ceeded to put up a high tariff against American goods. 
And now American manufacturers are locating branch 
factories in Canada to supply the Canadian market and 
yet at the same time escape Canadian tariffs on goods 
made in America. Hence, the Hawley-Smoot Bill in- 
stead of “protecting American labor,’ really destroyed 
much of the Canadian market for American labor, and 
gave extra employment instead to Canadian labor. 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “Winter Branches” 


PRESS. beautiful in summer leaf, are also 
beautiful after the leaves fall—as this timely 
poem reminds us:— 


When winter-time grows weary, I lift my eyes on high 
And see the black trees standing, stripped clear against 
the sky; 


They stand there very silent, with the cold flushed sky 
yehind, 
The little twigs flare beautiful and restful and kind; 


Clear-cut and certain they rise, with summer past, 
For all that trees can ever learn, they know now, at 
last; 


Slim and black and wonderful, with all unrest gone by, 
The stripped tree-boughs comfort me, drawn clear 
against the sky. 
—Margaret Widdemer. 


- heavier taxation to reduce 











And now England, for generations a free trade 
country, also finding itself unable to sell to us, has been 
forced to adopt tariffs which will largely prevent our 
selling adequately to her people. As someone put the 
case some months ago: “England is practically the only 
free market for the surplus food and fruit exports of 
the United States. But there is no free market in the 
United States for England’s surplus, and consequently, 
owing to retaliation or lack of reciprocity, American 
farmers are in desperate straits.’ 


It is high time for Americans of all parties to realize 
the truth of what President McKinley said in Buffalo, 
N. Y., the day before his assassination: “We must not 
repose in fancied security that we can forever sell every- 
thing and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were 
possible, it would not be best for us, nor for those with 
whom we deal.” 


New Sources of Taxation 


HE present tariff is not a tariff to raise revenue, 

On the other hand, it purposely refrains from rais- 
ing as much revenue as it might—refraining in order 
to keep foreign-made goods out of America. Yet the 
appalling national deficit makes it necessary to get 
greatly increased national revenue from some source, 
How can it be done? A general sales tax has been sug- 
gested but should never be adopted. A tax on luxuries 
is infinitely preferable and will probably be decided 
upon. Higher income taxes may be adopted, and higher 
inheritance taxes certainly should be. No state now can 
successfully tax the more expensive luxuries such as 
Rolls-Royce cars, fur coats, expensive jewelry, etc., 
because a citizen will go across the state line to buy 
them. Neither can any state levy inheritance taxes 
much heavier than those levied by other states. If it 
does, the very rich man will take out a “legal residence” 
in another state. But Congress through a nation-wide 
plan can greatly increase taxes on both luxuries and 
inheritances. 


One of our Southern States was almost startled the 
other day when one of its most eminent attorneys de- 
clared in favor of (1) income taxes that will take up 
to one-half of incomes amounting to $1,000,000 or more 
and (2) inheritance taxes that will take up to one-fourth 
of every inheritance of $1,000,000 or more. 


“You call this radical?” he said. “My answer is 
that it is better than revolution.’”” And those of us who 
wish to preserve the competitive system instead of hav 
ing it give way to communism—we might as well realize 
that a fairer distribution of wealth, including much 
“swollen fortunes” as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called them, is the surest safeguard 
against revolution. 


C[he Ministr Ministry 2 Be Y Beaut ty 


Christmas Hymns and Carols 


HERE is plenty of time in most communities to 

prepare for some special Christmas music. An old 
program now before us lists the following ten beautiful 
Christmas carols, and perhaps the mere printing of the 
names will inspire readers to try to have them sung at 
churches or schoolhouses this Christmas :-— 


O Little Town of Bethlehem. occ scscecsscccvas Redner 

There Came a Little Child on Earth.......... Ruegger 

Like Silver Lamps in a Distant Shrine........Steggal 

In the Field With Their Flocks Abiding..... Farmer 

It Came Upon a Midnight Clear.............. Willis 

Sleep, Babe Divine (Old French, 13th Cent’y). Gevaert Collection 
We Three Kings of the Orient iaghn sec nen Hopkins 

ry, a>” errr rT Chapman 

Silent Night, Holy Night... c.ccscccoscadennses Hubner 

Hark! The Herald Angels Sing........cscecess Mendelssohn 


In our next issue look for Miss Dowdle’s report of 
the most beautiful Christmas entertainment she has ever 
enjoyed. And while speaking of Christmas let us add 
that in building the church recently described on this 
page, the pastor himself put on overails and worked 
with his people. 


JA Thought & Today 


ATCH against all fretful and discontented 

thoughts, which do but chafe and wound the mind 
to no purpose. To harbor these is to do yourself more 
injury than it is in the power of your greatest enemy 
to do you.—Mason. 
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HE best hogs for home butchering are those 8 to 
10 months old and weighing around 200 pounds. 

The heavy, 300- to 500-pound hogs produce lower 
quality meat and are much harder to properly cool, cure, 
and keep under average farm conditions. 

Bacteria are the primary cause of meat spoilage, and 
bacteria of the type that can easily cause bone souring 
are often present in the tissues and blood of the live 
hog. If they are allowed to develop or multiply through 
heat from activity or excitement just before butchering 
or from a poor bleeding job or lack of cleanliness or 
sanitary methods while butchering and curing, the meat 
may easily spoil while in the cure. For these reasons, 
hogs should be put in a small pen a few days before 
butchering and for at least a day before have no feed 
but plenty of fresh water. Keep the hog quiet and the 
stomach empty for 24 hours before killing. 

The best and safest way to kill is to draw the hog 
up by one hind leg with a block and tackle and stick 
while hanging head down. Make a short cut in front 
of the breast bone, then slip the point of the knife under 
the breast bone and make the stick at an angle toward 
the root of the tail, then downward. This severs both 
the artery veins and insures quick and thorough bleed- 
ing, which is of utmost importance in curing good meat. 
Keep the knife in the center and do not twist or gouge 
as the heart or shoulder should not be stuck. 

If a block and tackle are not available for butcher- 
ing, the next best method is to roll the hog on its back 
and stick as described above. After sticking, turn the 
hog loose. Unless absolutely necessary, do not shoot or 
stun with an axe. These methods lead away from better 
meat instead of toward it. As soon as the bleeding is 
completed, scald and scrape as quickly as possible. Have 
everything ready and convenient. Keep the hog moving 
while in the water, scald the hind end first, the head end 
last, scrape the way the hair lies, not against it—these 
are all good points to follow. 


F'TER the belly is opened, entrails removed, and 

the hog cleaned, the next important step toward 
better meat is getting the carcass quickly and thoroughly 
chilled. Freedom from spoilage is largely dependent on 
quick and efficient chilling. To help the carcass chill 
as rapidly as possible, remove the head, fish out the leaf 
fat, and face the hams, letting the faced strips hang 
down the back. Then split the carcass by sawing 
squarely down through the center of the backbone, only 
leaving a few inches of skin together at the shoulders 
to keep the two sides from separating. If the weather 
1s favorable, a good job of chilling can be done in about 
24 hours, Many pounds of meat have been greatly im- 
Paired in quality or actually lost through spoilage by 
cutting the meat up and putting it in cure before ‘the 
animal heat is out. To apply salt on warm meat retards 
Proper chilling by helping hold the animal heat in. 

In splitting the carcass, an axe or cleaver is often 
used and a cut is made on each side of the backbone. 
This method tears and breaks up the muscle fibre of 
both the loin and the bacon strips. It is much better to 
saw right through the center of the backbone, then if 
the family has too much fresh meat the pork loins can 

more readily sold, canned, or cured than if left in 
the usual backbone cut. 


A careful job of cutting the meat up and trimming 
the pieces js always worth while. If hams and shoul- 
ders are trimmed too full and square points are left on 


IT’S THE 200 POUNDERS 
AT ABOUT 8 MONTHS OF 
AGE THAT MAKE THE i 

FINEST MEAT. i 


CUTTING STRAIGHT DOWN 
THROUGH THE MIDDLE 
OF THE BACKBONE 
SPOILS A LOT OF THE 
GOOD BACKBONE WE 
LIKE TO BRAG ABOUT, 
BUT THINK OF ALL THE 
WONDERFUL PORK 
CHOPS IT SAVES FOR US. 


the butt end, these edges 
harden and dry up in the 
cure and often are a 
complete loss so far as 
quality meat is concern- 
ed. Trim close and let 
all the small pieces go 
to sausage. i 


MMEDIATELY after 

the meat is cut up it 
should be lightly rubbed 
with salt (about 1 pound 
salt to 100 pounds meat) 
and placed flesh _ side 
down on a tilted table or 
boards and allowed to 
drain for six to eight 
hours. This will allow 
the first flush of bloody 
water to be drained off. 
If any blood clots have 
formed they will be large- 
ly broken up during this 
draining period. 

There are only three 
major methods of curing 
meat. The first is the dry- 
salt cure in which salt 
alone is used. The com- 
mon practice is to pack 
down alternate layers of 
salt and meat and leave 
it until the cure is finish- 
ed. This method does‘not 
produce high quality meat. The dry sugar cure meth- 
od is the foundation of quality meat and is the combi- 
nation of salt, sugar, saltpeter, and pepper. The in- 
gredients, after being mixed, are rubbed into the meat 
with the hands. The sweet pickle cure is the same 
as the dry sugar cure except the ingredients are mixed 
with water and the meat kept submerged in the sweet 
pickle until cured. 


When using the sweet pickle cure the best method 
is to first take the cure in dry form and thoroughly rub 
all pieces of the meat, sprinkling the remainder of the 
cure uniformly over the pieces and packing them in the 
curing vessel. Then pour in the necessary water. By 
first rubbing the cure in the meat 
the job is given a good start. 


: HERE IF IS. ALL CURED 
MOKING, besides flavoring the AND READY T0_ SLICE 
FOR THE FRYING PAN 
OR HOWEVER YOU 
CHOOSE TO COOK IT. 
WE'D LIKE OURS RIGHT 


meat, also has preservative quali- 
ties which help finish the cure. Be- 


foré’ the meat goes’ to the smoke- THROUGH THE 
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Country Cured Meats 


How to Have the Best of Them 


house, however, the salt has contracted and closed the 
muscle fibers, making it difficult for the smoke to prop- 
erly penetrate to the interior, which is necessary to give 
a uniform smoke flavor. This is the reason why the job 

of smoking must be carefully and slowly done. 
In the use of smoked salt for curing and smoking 
meat in one operation, the penetrating action of the 
salt is a carrier that helps distribute the smoke 
throughout the meat. While the meat is in cure is 
the time that spoilage is most likely to take place. 
Salt and smoke both being preservatives make the 
combination of the two a more positive curing agent 
than common salt alone. 


a THE DRY-SUGAR CURE 


P) FORMULA 
BS ig 


8 pounds salt 

2% pounds syrup warmed 
slightly 

2 ounces saltpeter 

3 ounces black pepper 

2 ounces red pepper 

The dry sugar cure 
produces high quality 
meat and is the most pop- 
et ular cure for farm use. 
The following directions 
are based on using 10 
pounds of the cure to 100 
pounds of meat. Imme- 
diately after the meat is 
drained as has been out- 
lined above, the first cur- 
ing application is made. 
Use 6 to 7 pounds of the 
cure for each 100 pounds 
of meat and rub it into 
all parts of the meat, both 
flesh and skin sides. Work 
it in well, especially 
around the bones and 
joints. 

Now pack the meat 
away, skin side down, in 
a box or barrel, and let 
it remain for three or 
for days. 

Sprinkle the cure over 
the meat and between the 
pieces when packed. When 
the above time is up, 
break the pack and again 
rub meat with the cure, 
this time using 2 to 3 
pounds for each 100 
pounds of meat. 

After rubbing, pack 
the meat again to permit 
the curing to continue. To 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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‘The Editorial V 


Farmers Need Equality as Well as 
Liberty 


PEAKING to the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 
S the other day, Governor Gardner said: “I will 

never foster any law’ which will take a North Caro- 
lina farmer and make him a criminal for growing any- 
thing on his land which he wants to grow.” 


Of course it is our opinion that an acreage reduc- 
tion law, instead of making its violation a criminal 
offense, might better levy a tax on all acreage in excess 
of the legal limit. But let’s let that pass and consider 
Governor Gardner’s statement just as it stands. Looked 
at by traditional standards, it is a fine sentiment—very 
fine. “Every man’s right to grow what he pleases and 
as much as he pleases!” And yet we suspect that 
whether or not Governor Gardner himself changes his 
view, there will not be many more governors before one 
of them will say in effect something like this :— 

“For my part I am willing to foster a law which 
will punish any farmer if he deliberately refuses to co- 
Operate with other farmers in a plan which the mature 
and final judgment of the state says is necessary for the 
financial salvation of agriculture. When other farmers 
are willing to do teamwork and make personal sacrifices 
to help the whole farming class, I am willing to have 
the state provide reasonable punishment for the man 
who not only refuses to tote his end of the log, but in- 
stead decides to take advantage of the efforts of other 
farmers in order to hog an undue profit for himself. It 
may be better to have a law situation regulating pro- 
duction which will designate such men as criminals 
than to have a no-law situation of unregulated produc- 
tion which has made millions of innocent farmers 
paupers.” 


M/= ARE not saying that the time is here for gen- 
eral legislation regulating acreage. But we are 
saying that unless the voluntary agencies show more 
power to handle conditions than they have heretofore 
shown, we shall not be surprised if the people come to 
approve a far greater degree of public control of pro- 
duction than was formerly thought possible. 


Any governor fifty years ago would have said: “I 
am opposed to any law which will prevent any land- 
owner from erecting on his own land any kind of legal 
building he sees fit to erect.” But what now say public 
opinion and the law? A few weeks ago a man who 
owns a city lot within 300 yards of Governor Gardner’s 
office wished to erect a filling station on it. But the 
law said—and rightly said: “No, you are in a section 
of the city reserved for residences only. Although it is 
your own land, you can’t do as you please with it when 
doing as you please may mean disturbance for residence- 
occupants alongside you and of church services across 
the street.” 


HETHER we like it or not, if “the right of the 

little man to live” is to be safeguarded, public 
control for the general good must restrict more and 
more the so-called “liberty” of the individual. 


“We must preserve the liberty of the citizen,” said 
an eminent Southerner to us tee other day. “So we 
must,” we answered, “but it is well to remember that 
the ancient phrase linked together ‘liberty and equality.’ 
May it not be just as important to preserve equality 
as liberty? Let us face these facts: Four great tobacco 
companies, for example, can get together and add 15 
cents a pound to the price of their manufactured to- 
bacco. On the other hand, our vast army of tobacco 
growers, while exercising their boasted ‘liberty,’ can 
do nothing but humbly accept a price about 50 per cent 
less for thé raw material than they should receive. May 
not these growers finally decide that ‘equality’—equality 
in economic power with manufacturers—might be worth 
as much to them as some of their seemingly impotent 
‘liberty’ ?” 

Take the matter of codperative marketing. We shall 
not be surprised to see the time come when the United 
States or individual states will adopt, as other nations 
have adopted, plans whereby if three-fifths or three- 
fourths of the growers vote to have any product codp- 
eratively marketed, the other two-fifths or one-fourth 
must join with the majority—the government of course 
not only seeing to it that such organizations are farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled but subjected to such pub- 
licity and supervision as will insure economy and effi- 
ciency. 





Great aggregations of capital are freely sacrificing 
much of their “liberty” of action in order to achieve 
unity of action. When the big tobacco companies, for 
example, agreed on the 15 cents a pound increase in 
cigarette price, it might temporarily have paid some one 
company better to stay out and undersell the others. 





But our gigantic organizations of capital are in such 
large units that they can act together—and they do and 
they prosper. Whether the boasted “liberty” of each 
individual farmer to act as he pleases is worth all that 
this so-called “liberty” costs in unregulated production 
and ruinously depressed prices—that is a problem we 
are willing to let the majority of producers decide for 
themselves. 


This Year’s Amazing Yields 


HE Rev. Dr. Wallace Butterick used to have a 
story—since a preacher told it we hope it is not 
irreverent—about a man who had just become the 
father of triplets. 
“Well, I hear the Lord has smiled upon you,” a 
friend remarked the next day. 
“Smiled? Smiled?” answered the multiplied father. 
“He didn’t just smile—He laughed out loud!” 
Somewhat the same thing seems to have happened 
in the case of cotton this year—and other crops also. 
When the government cotton report for August indi- 
cated a yield higher than the ten-year average in every 
last one of the sixteen states growing cotton from 
Carolina to California inclusive, we felt that such an 
utterly abnormal condition could not last. And yet this 
seemingly impossible condition has persisted. Look at 
these figures showing the ten-year average (1920-29) 
yield per acre compared with the latest estimated 1931 
yield per acre :— 


10-yr. 1931 10-yr. 1931 

State aver. est. State aver. est. 

ee alt ee 246 300 Mississippi ....... 182 211 
North Carolina .. 247 285 EOMISIGRS.  vicice<ee 160 221 
South Carolina .. 169 245 OS er 132 159 
Georgia. .5.6cciees 136 196 Oklahoma ......+- 146 175 
DS ae 113 167 Avieensas  ..ciccsee 169 246 
ee Cer ree 254 377 New Mexico ..... 293 390 
Tennessee ......-- 184 253 AGIBONG oc ccc csese 296 324 
PARDGIAS <<< -00500 151 198 California: -.ss00s0% 306 443 


Suppose we had had this year only the ten-year aver- 
age acre yield—154.4 pounds. Then the 40,889,000 acres 
growing cotton this year would have given a crop of 
only 12,626,523 standard 500-pound bales instead of the 
16,903,000 bales now forecast. An abnormally favorable 
season is thus responsible for more than 4,000,000 bales 
of the present crop. 


But let us be thankful that other crops have also 
yielded amazingly. Says a friend who travels all over 
Dixie: “Never have I seen and not for twenty years do 
I ever again expect to see such bumper food and feed 
crops as have blessed every section of the South this 
year.” 


Peanut Hams and Bacon Are 
Superior 
: ee will come a time some day when the de- 


licious flavor of peanut hams and peanut bacon, 

cured right and prepared right, will make for 
them a big, preferred place in the markets. This is 
inevitable. 

The writer’s conviction is that peanut bacon is 
superior to any other sort. At an official test in Wash- 
ington a peanut ham was selected from among a whole 
line of hams and adjudged first in point of quality and 
flavor by experts. The judges did not know whence 
any of the hams had come, so they were neither preju- 
diced for nor against the peanut product. The peanut 
product had free opportunity and won because of sheer 
merit—because it was more delicious than any others. 
And yet Southern soft pork is still penalized in the 
great livestock receiving centers! But that will all be 
changed by and by. A superior product, like truth, 
cannot be permanently suppressed. 


Here in the South our packing plants have done 
much to popularize peanut pork products and are pre- 
paring to do more. One trouble has been that there 
were not enough hogs available to make it safe to go 
in for the popularization of the product. Packers did 
not wish to run the risk of not being able to keep 
peanut-fed pork constantly before the public, once the 
public was won to its value. Yet since pork can and is 
being produced so cheaply on peanuts, and realizing that 
the peanut produces its largest yields here in the South, 
effort has been made to build up the hog industry and 
to work out processes that will bring out the pecuHarly 
delicious flavor of peanut meat so the trade will find it 
acceptable. Most of the troubles first discovered have 


1ewpoint 


been overcome. A problem now seems to be to secure 
enough peanut fed hogs to meet the growing demand. 


In recent years the penalty against peanut fed hogs 
has greatly decreased. One of our leading Southern 
packers said a few days ago that it is only a matter of 
a short time until such hogs will actually bring a pre- 
mium. That is good news. It means a type of diversj- 
fication that will help balance up Southern agriculture 
and make it safer and more profitable. 


As we have already said, no section can produce 
pork more cheaply than it can be produced right here 
in Dixie, and our farmers have gone on producing it 
on peanuts and other crops peculiar to the South in 
spite of the penalty. The handicap, or penalty, how- 
ever, has been severe. It has helped to hold back prog- 
ress in building the hog population to what it should 
be. The packers have demanded “corn-fed” hard hogs, 
But the situation is changing. Soybeans in the North 
and peanuts in the South are forcing it. As to the 
peanut product, we have the verdict of a packer as to 
the opportunity and the verdict of Washington as to 
quality. 


We might point out that here in the South of today 
we are still importing something over two-thirds of the 
pork we consume. This indicates what our opportunity 
is in a market right at our own doors. 


Farmers for the Legislature 


HE Grange rightly urges farmers in every county 

(1) to begin looking around for some outstanding 

good farmer-citizen who might represent them in 
the Legislature and then (2) make efforts to draft him 
or compel him to become a candidate. We hope farmers 
all over the South will adopt this excellent idea. Farm 
interests suffer in every legislature because so few farm- 
ers of ability and character are chosen as lawmakers. 


What Kind of Farm Organization? 


HE farmers in my county haven’t had any organ- 
ization but they think now they had better get 
1p one and try to do something about the fix we 
have got ourselves in. What would you recommend?” 


So asked a large landowner who came into our office 
the other day. And we proceeded to give him our opin- 
ion, which is briefly this :— 


So long as farmers wait to organize till emergencies 
are upon them, and expect to abandon organization as 
soon as the emergency passes, they will never get any- 
where—unless it is to the poorhouse. Every farmer and 
farm woman should join a farm organization as he or 
she would join a church—for life. 


We need no fly-by-night organizations, here today 
and gone tomorrow. We need no organizations that are 
to be used merely as life-savers during a storm and then 
abandoned. If farmers anywhere in the Carolinas of 
Virginias wish to protect their interests and_ enrich 
country life, they had better take this matter of organi- 
zation seriously and join the Grange—join it for keeps. 
It has been aliye and at work sixty years and will no 
doubt be fighting the farmer’s battles sixty years hence. 
It unites farm men and farm women in every sort of 
effort for farm betterment—‘“Better Farming, Better 
Business, Better Living.” 





Farmers all over North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia should be all the more interested in the 
Grange now in view of the fact that the November, 
1932, session will be held in North Carolina, The mem- 
bership in all three states should be doubled in the next 
twelve months and at least 10,000 new Grangers should 
welcome the national organization to its first meeting 
in the Cotton Belt. 


Suppose There Had Been No Cotton 


UPPOSE cotton had never been discovered at all: 
does anyone imagine that the South would not have 
been a good farming country anyhow? Would not 

a land so blessed as ours is with climate, soil, rainfall, 
and long growing seasons have evolved a farming sys- 
tem about as profitable as that practiced in other sec- 
tions? Unquestionably it would. 


The trouble is that cotton proved itself so easy 10 
make that we got to depend on it too much; commercia 
fertilizers proved so easy to buy that we got to depen 
on them too much; and cotton and tobacco would do 
tolerably even on poor land, so we got to depend too 
much on poor land. Now when we find we have just 


got to change our methods, we shall undoubtedly do 50, 
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Closing Out the Old Year 


ECEMBER should be used as a 

month for winding up the year’s 
business and getting in position to take 
an inventory so that we will know just 
how we stand at the 
beginning of 1932. 

All of us have ob- 
served that mer- 
chants have “sacri- 
fice or pre-inventory” 
sales during the lat- 
ter part of the year. 
The object is to seil 
at the best prices 
possible all goods 
that are not likely 
to show a greater 
profit if carried over to another season. 
A farmer would do well to follow this 
example. It is often better to sell an 
animal or a product at what seems to be 
a low price in the fall than to go to the 
expense of carrying it through the win- 
ter. For example, if one has a surplus 
horse that will probably sell for $150 next 
spring and is offered $125 for it now, it is 
good business to sell, for it will cost 
more than $25 in feed, care, and risk to 
carry the animal until spring. 

In like manner, there are in most 
flocks and herds, animals that will bring 
more on the market now than can be 
realized from them by keeping them an- 
other year—old ewes; cows with bad 
udders; beef animals with poor conforma- 
tion, and sows that have mashed or eaten 
their own litters in the past. They sel- 
dom return profits even when meat prices 
are high and almost invariably show a 
loss at other times. Such animals should 
be sent to the slaughter pens as soon as 
possible. 

Farmers should also consider very care- 
fully the cost of holding crops. If one 
thinks that he can sell his crops later 
for enough to pay the expense of holding 
and show a profit over the present mar- 
ket, of course he should hold. However, 
it costs something to hold crops of any 
kind. On many farms, where storage 
facilities are poor, the holding cost due to 
rats, mice, insects, shrinkage, and weath- 
ering, may easily run to 25 per cent of 
the selling price of a crop. This should 
always be considered. 


II. Keep Cattle in Good Shape 


HE abundance of grass during the 
past season has enabled us to bring 
livestock through the fall in unusually 
good shape. There is also more rough- 
age on Virginia farms than there has 
been for many years, and grains are 
cheaper than the writer has known them 
for many years. This being true, live- 
stock may be wintered cheaply and well. 
One of the chief drawbacks to the live- 
stock industry in the state in the past 
has been that we have allowed our meat 
animals to lose so much weight during 
the winter months that it takes about half 
of the grazing season to bring them back 
to the weights they had when taken off of 
pasture. We have also fed our young 
breeding stock so poorly during the win- 
ter that we have stunted their growth. 
The result is that dairy cows are stunted 
and so small at maturity that buyers 
from other sections pass them over and 
80 to places where better feeding is done. 
When put into our own producing herds, 
these small cows are insufficient produc- 
trs and bring down our profits. Two good 
tules to follow are these: 
1. Feed all meat animals so that they 
will come out of the winter weighing 
at least as much as they did in the fall. 


2. Feed all young ‘breeding animals so 
that they gain some weight each month 
from the time they are born until ma- 
turity, This may be done relatively cheap- 
ly by supplementing such cheap roughage 
a corn fodder, straw, and low grade 
ays, by small quantities of cottonseed 
meal or other high protein feeds. 


lll. What Can We Do About Labor? 


N VIEW of the present prices of agri- 

Cultural products, the question of 
Wages becomes very important to all 
armers who hire labor. One of the best 
Suggestions we have heard is that the 


T. B. HUTCHESON 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


























his wages in products grown on the farim. 
At the present farm price, enough wheat 
to make a barrel of flour is worth about 
$3.30, corn to make a bushel of meal 50 
cents, and dressed pork, $8 to $10 per 100 
pounds. Milk, potatoes, beef, onions, mo- 
lasses, and vegetables are correspondingly 
low. If these products are bought in 
small quantities from grocery stores, 
they cost at least 50 per cent more than 
they will bring at the farm. Since every 
laborer must have these things, he would 
not be hurt by getting them as part of his 
wages, and at the same time, a good home 
market would be developed for a consid- 
erable quantity of heaithful food. 

Of course, the production of such prod- 
ucts would take considerable time from 
cash crops, such as cotton and tobacco. 
However, this is highly desirable. One 
wise educator has well said, “If the South 
would produce that part of her food sup- 
plies which she can produce economically, 
she would hardly ever produce sufficient 


cotton and tobacco to bring about disas- 
trous overproduction.” 


IV. Care for Farm Machinery 


NE of the most constant sources of 

complaint among farmers is the high 
cost of machinery. Yet on every trip we 
make, we see high priced equipment 
standing out exposed to the weather and 
serving no apparent purpose except as 
rubbing posts for livestock or playthings 
for boys. 


Of course, every farmer knows that 
equipment should be carefully stored un- 
der shelter as soon as its job for the year 
is completed. Before storing, if repair 
parts are needed, they should be ordered 
at once so that the implement will be 
ready to go to work immediately when 
needed. 

It is a good plan to use the first rainy 
days in painting the woodwork on all 
machinery, and giving the working metal 


The Medicine Shelf 


A Timely Talk on Keeping Well 


By M. F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 


EAR Mr. and Mrs, Reader and All 
the Reader Children:— 


As you read this brief article, I want 
you to think hard and fast, and deter- 
mine for yourself 
what items of prime 
importance I have 
left off the list of 
home drugs and 
medical necessities. 
Please bear in mind 
that it is not neces- 
sary for each family 
of the land to main- 





= tain a well stocked 
— x store. How- 

pk. M.F.HAYGoop ‘rug store. | 
ever, remedies for 


the treatment of minor illnesses should 
be readily accessible to all. 

There are, of course, several precau- 
tions to be observed in the keeping and 
application of drugs and medical remedies. 
First, all bottles, boxes, envelopes, and 
other packages containing drugs should 
be plainly labeled. All unlabeled pack- 
ages should be destroyed, because many 
drugs, tablets, and pills look much alike 
and an error in administering drugs may 
cause serious illness—even death. Second, 
all antiseptics, and other toxic medicines 
should be plainly marked “Poison” or 
“For External Use Only.” This practice 
may save a life. 

The remedies that seem advisable to 
keep on hand can generally be classified 
as follows, A—For First Aid; B—Ca- 
thartics and Purgatives; C—Dentifrices ; 
D—M iscellaneous. 

First Aid—For cuts, bruises, stings, 
burns, and the like, antiseptics such as 
tincture of iodine (about two ounces), 
a small bottle of bichloride of mercury 
tablets (7% grains), spirits of camphor, 
mercurochrome (1 ounce), “rubbing al- 
cohol,” and 10 per cent boric acid solu- 
tion should be stocked, also sterile ab- 
sorbent cotton (2 quarter pound pack- 
ages), one roll of two-inch bandage, one 
roll of two-inch adhesive tape, and a 


small package of sterile gauze. 


Cathartics and Purgatives—Al\though 
cathartics and purgatives should be used 
sparingly, a small assortment should be 
kept on hand. They might include min- 
eral oil (as a lubricant-laxative), a small 
quantity of 1-10 grain calomel with soda 
(for young children), % grain calomel 
with soda, and a bottle (8 ounce) milk 
of magnesia two parts and mixture of 
rhubarb and soda one part. This latter 
laxative being alkaline in reaction is often 
quite beneficial in the treatment of com- 
mon colds. Epsom salts should be in- 
cluded in this classification, although it 
is frequently employed for other. pur- 
poses. For example, where the physi- 
cian orders that a surgical dressing be 
kept wet, a saturated solution of Epsom 
salts in sterile (boiled) water is often 
found to be quite, beneficial. 


Dentifrices.— Each member of the 
family should do all possible to preserve 
the health of the teeth and gums. There 
are many excellent tooth pastes on the 
market. It is wise to invest in, and use 
them. However, those who have only 
limited means can do a good job through 
the use of either table salt or cooking 
soda on their tooth®rushes. 


Miscellaneous.—A bottle of good lini- 
ment, a small jar or package of medicinal 
mustard, and oil of cloves (for toothache) 
may be added to the medicine chest. Crys- 
tals of menthol placed in the cavity of 
an aching tooth sometimes afford quick 
relief. A few tablets, which have the 
approval of the doctor as being effective 
and safe in the alleviation of headaches 
and other pains, are sometimes needed. 


Neither this nor any other list of drugs 
should be relied upon to take the place of 
the physician. Remember the old adage, 
“He who treats his own illness has an 
imbecile for a doctor and a fool for a 
patient.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—In the next issue Dr. 
Haygood will write on “Keep Your Teeth 
Tough.” This should be of especial interest 
to boys and girls and to the mothers of little 
children, 


parts a good coating of heavy lubricating 
oil. These prevent rot and rust and 
lengthen the lifeeof all equipment. 

On the average general farm, equip- 
ment left exposed through the winter de- 
preciates enough to build a cheap shed 
for its storage. All that is necessary is 
to keep the machinery dry. We recently 
saw a very ingenious method for caring 
for a thresher on a farm where there 
was apparently no shed room available. 
This farmer had cut poles and laid them 
across the top of the machine so that they 
extended about four feet over the edges 
on each side. He had then piled straw 
on these poles, making a well rounded 
roof. Though several rains had fallen 
since the machine had been used, it was 
perfectly dry and apparently in as good 
shape as it would have been had it been 
stored in an expensive barn. 


V. Continue Plowing at Every 
Opportunity 

INCE no one can predict accurately 

what kind of weather we are going 
to have after Christmas, it is important 
that we get all plowing possible done this 
month. Land intended for tobacco or 
corn next spring, which is now in broom 
sedge, or high weeds, should be plowed 
as early as possible so that this material 
will have ample time in which to decay. 

In plowing land in the fall, the furrow 
slice should not be turned over flat but 
set up on edge so that rains and freezes 
may penetrate as deeply as possible, kill- 
ing weeds and insects. It is a good 
plan to cover and protect spots which are 
beginning to wash. A good method of 
procedure is (1) to plow in the gullies 
which may have started in such places, 
then (2) give the spot a good dressing 
of coarse manure, straw, or leaves and 
(3) replow as the rest of the field is 
broken. The plowing and organic matter 
will absorb most of the rainfall, prevent- 
ing washing which always takes place 
where much water runs over the surface. 
Of course, water furrows and terraces 
should be put in where needed as soon as 
the land is broken. 

VI. Lime Profits Should Interest You 
IGHLY interesting have been the 
lime experiments at three different 

localities in Virginia. They show $40 to $50 
worth of increased crops for every ton 
of burnt lime, or its equivalent in other 
forms of lime, applied in a rotation of 
corn, wheat, clover, and timothy, corn 
and wheat being valued at $1 a bushel 
and hay at $20 a ton. In these experi- 
ments, dolomitic limestone has proved 
equally as valuable as calcium limestone 
where the two have carried the same 
amounts of total carbonates, while one 
ton of burnt lime has been approximately 
equivalent to two tons of ground lime- 
stone of equal purity. 

Now, while the roads and fields are 
still firm, is a good time to apply some 
lime. The lime may be applied on small 
grain lands, which are to be sowed to 
clover and grass next spring, or to lands 
which are to be seeded to alfalfa or sweet 
clover next spring. 

A good average rate of application for 
alfalfa, sweet clover, and other high lime 
requirement crops is one ton of burnt 
lime or two tons of ground limestone to 
the acre. In a rotation of corn, small 
grain, and clover where no lime has been 
applied in recent years, one ton of burnt 
lime or its equivalent in other forms 
should be used and thereafter half that 
quantity once in the rotation. 

If lime is to be used for bright tobacco, 
only dolomitic lime should be used as the 
chief purpose of applying lime to tobacco 
is to prevent sand drown. The dolomitic 
limes carry magnesium which prevents 
this trouble, while pure calcium lime- 
stones do not. 

If no lime has been applied to tobacco 
lands in the past four or five years, as 
much as one ton of dolomitic limestone 
may be applied to the acre any time dur- 
ing the winter and plowed under. There 
is always danger of over liming tobacco 
lands and causing root rot diseases to 
come in. To avoid this, liming should not 
be repeated on such lands oftener than 
every fourth year. 
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THE RAVEN flies West 


T WAS early in the year 1780. A large tract of land 

had been purchased from the Cherokees at French 
Lick (now Nashville, Tenn.) and a number of pioneers 
were going from Fort Patrick Henry (now Kingsport, 
Tenn.) to the new land. Most of the men went over- 
land under Robertson, while the women and children, 
under Captain Donelson, were going by boat down the 
Holston and Tennessee rivers to the Ohio, thence up 
the Ohio and the Cumberland. Both parties had to 
traverse territory belonging to hostile Chickamaugas, 
and Capt. Donelson was glad to have as one member 
of his party Hugh O'Neil, a young frontiersman who 
as a boy had been captured by Cherokees and had 
lived with them for eight or nine years. Hugh’s Chero- 
kee name was “Quorinnah’’—the Raven. 

On the same flatboat with Hugh, among others, 
were Major Brassfield and his niece Martha Brassfield; 
Captain Hanley, an officer in the American army who 
had lost an arm at Germantown; and two frontiersmen, 
Steiner and Grey. O’Neil suspected the major of being 
in league with Mac Arthur, a British agent sent to 
foment trouble between the Chickamaugas and whites. 
He knew that Mac Arthur had hired Steiner and Grey 
to “get” Quorinnah by the fourth day out. They had 
already made one ynsuccessful attempt. Here the story 
continues. 


CHAPTER IV 


pigs shook the water out of his eyes, rested his 
left hand on one of the projecting logs at the stern 
of the Natchez and tried to get his breath back. The 
cold of the river and the swim across from the island 
through choppy water had set him panting. 

Nobody had noticed him, apparently ; at least no head 
was sticking out over the log bulwark above him. Of 
course, he grimly reflected, somebody might be waiting 
on the other side with a hatchet or a club, waiting to 
strike as soon as his head showed above the rail. 

“Tt’s the fourth day,” O'Neil reminded himself. 
“Those fellows may lose some extra pay unless they fin- 
ish me off quick.” 

With his eyes on the top rail, O’Neil worked along 
toward the bow. He made no 
noise. When he had gained three 
yards, he pushed himself up till 
he had a grip with his knees and 
then scrambled hastily over the 
barrier. 

He felt a little sheepish as he 
looked up the deck. There was no one in sight. 
Apparently the passengers were on shore en- 
gaged in the daily game of getting blankets 
dried out at a roaring fire. 

Yes, there was somebody after all. Someone 
had dodged behind a big cask of pickled pork. 
O’Neil dashed down after him. 
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A shiver of excitement and relief ran through O'Neil. 
He had guessed right! The fellow’s left hand was 
creeping toward the hatchet in his belt. He was going 
to hold O’Neil covered with the rifle, then spring for- 
ward and bring down the hatchet! 

“T’'ve got him,” exulted O'Neil. Any such move 
would bring his attacker too close to use the rifle. 


Suddenly the glare faded out of Steiner’s face. He 
looked apologetic, almost embarrassed. The muzzle of 
his rifle dropped. . 

“O'Neil, isn’t it?” he asked. “By thunder, I nearly 
shct you for a Cherokee.” 


,,ROM behind O’Neil another voice joined in. 

“Lucky you didn’t,” said Captain Hanley quietly. 
The one-armed soldier held a pistol in his left hand. “I 

should have blown your head off the next second.” 
“Lucky all around, then,” rejoined that worthy, with 
a guffaw that was meant to be reassuring. “But I 
swear that you're taking chances. Anybody running 
around looking like a Cherokee is likely to get scalped.” 


The other two did not speak. The rifleman edged 
around them and went forward. 

“That was close, sir,” said O’Neil to Captain Han- 
ley. “You came in at the right time.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 
that fellow Steiner needed watching. 
How did you come out on the island?” 

“Well enough. We got Henry’s boat floated again. 
All the grub’s gone, and he lost his rifle overboard 
when she struck. That was what I was diving for. 
We'll be ready to go on in the morning.” 

The two looked up the river. Some thirty boats— 
dugouts, flatboats, and keel boats—were tied to the 
bank. On the shore, fires blazed. 

“We can’t do that much longer,’ O’Neil commented. 


“You told me 
I watched him. 






























































The man behind the cask faced O’Neil with 
a snarl. It was Steiner, the man from Clinch 
River. The situation was much as it had been 
five days before in the little clearing by the 
Holston. There on one side was the border 
rifleman, waiting for a chance to kill; on the other, 
O’Neil, naked save for a breech clout, and wet and 
dirty from the river. 


HERE was one difference, however, and O'Neil 

realized it even before his opponent did. In the 
clearing, O’Neil had been fully armed. Now he was 
weaponless. He had left everything behind that 
might impede him as he dived for Henry’s rifle. 
Steiner had not recognized him as Quorinnah so long 
as O’Neil kept in white men’s clothes. Naked from 
the river, he had been spotted as the man Mac Arthur 
had ordered killed. 

The border ruffian half raised his rifle. O’Neil 
felt the water dripping off him; he was standing on 
wet and slippery puncheons. The odds were that he 
would slip if he jumped. Yet he dared not change the 
position of his feet. 


The rifle ceased to move. The fellow was doing 
some figuring. O'Neil, frowning into those staring 
blue eyes, tried to follow those thoughts. The rifle 
was too noisy; folks might come running before the 
body could be thrown overboard; the hatchet made 
no noise— 


“IT’S THE FOURTH DAY.” O'NEIL 
REMINDED é “THOSE 
FELLOWS MAY SE 


SOME EX- 
TRA PAY UNLESS THEY FINISH 
ME OFF QUICK.” 






































































































































































































“We've passed the French Broad; in two days more 
we'll pass the Clinch; and then we head south for 
Chickamauga country. They'll gobble us up if we camp 
out on the river banks like that.” 

“Do you think we'll get through?” asked Hanley 
suddenly. 

O’Neil was surprised. 

“Of course. Donelson’s a good man. We'll lose some 
men on the way, and some boats too, but we'll get 
through.” 

“Fair enough. Fool question, wasn’t it? I've had a 
queer feeling lately, though. I was a sight more opti- 
mistic before the battles of Brandywine and German- 
town.” 


4 HIS is lonely kind of fighting,” O’Neil answered. 

He was getting into leggings and shirt again, and 
strapping on his knife belt. “Miles of timber, and a 
muddy river, and mountains, and nobody in sight; yet 
you just know there is somebody sneaking around wait- 
ing for you to get off guard. It all depends on what 
you're used to. I wouldn’t be worth much in a battle. 
Too much noise. The big guns would scare me. But 
here—” 

He paused. 


“T’m leaving the flotilla in a few minutes,” he con- 
fided. “Reuben Harrison isn’t back, and Donelson’s 
sending out search parties. The story will be that I'm 
looking for him. Actually I’m going to scout around 
to the south to see if there’s any Indian sign. I'll pick 
you up again in a couple of days when you pass the 
Clinch. Keep watching these two dogs of Mac Arthur's, 
And the Major. Though I don’t think any of them will 
try much until we get into our first mix-up with the 
Chickamaugas.” 


“When will that be?” 


“Not for three or four days; maybe more. When the 
mountains begin to crowd in on the river, watch out 
for trouble. If we can fight ’em off for two days, and 
keep going downstream, I reckon we'll be safe enough 
for a while.” 

He slung on his powder horn, checked over the 
supply of bullets in the pouch, made sure he had 
plenty of matches and that the grease pocket in the 
butt of the gun was full, filled one pocket with black 
strips of jerked meat, and was ready. Yet he hesitated. 

Captain Hanley smiled slightly. 


“T think I see Miss Brassfield coming aboard,” he 
remarked. “I'll say goodbye. Get back soon. I think 
we all feel safer when you’re on hand.” 


ARTHA BRASSFIELD hurried up to O’Neil. 
She had only a nod for Hanley. 

“T don’t think it’s too dangerous, do you?” she 
asked breathlessly. “I think I ought to go, even if 
Uncle doesn’t like it.” 

“What are you talking about?” O’Neil asked, more 
harshly than he meant to. He was a little taken aback. 
To his internal dismay, he realized that he had been 
waiting with the expectation of having the girl show 
alittle alarm over his scouting trip. Instead, she 
wasn’t thinking of him at all. His vanity writhed a 
little. : 

“Haven't you heard? Mrs. Stuart’s down sick with 
a rash and a fever. They’re afraid it’s smallpox. 
And Colonel Donelson has told them to stay at 
the end of the line and keep away from the other 
boats, so we won't catch it.” 

She looked past him up the river and her jaw 
and mouth looked very firm. 


“I think I ought to go up there and look 
after her,” she finished very 
determinedly. 

O’Neil’s jaw dropped. He 
looked at her in horror. The 
little fool couldn’t know what 
she was saying. He had seen 
smallpox cases, men with 
faces on which sores had 
Spread and run together, men 
whose eyes were blinded 
with the swelling sores, men 
who stank as if they had 
died and been left unburied, 
men who cried for a knife 
or a bullet: 


For one horrible minute, 
his imagination saw small- 
pox sores overrun that small, 
dark, clean, and living face 
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Good to the Bottom 


Our Farm Sermon—By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


HAD an almost shocking experience 

recently. I bought a basket of grapes 
which looked wonderfully fine on_ top. 
When I dug down into them I found 
that they were even 
better and finer in 
the bottom of the 
basket ! 


I would not imply 
that men who grow 
and pack grapes are 
more honest or dis- 
honest than other 
men, yet how rarely 
do we find the same 
quality in grapes, or 
in human character, 
when we come to the part that does not 


show! 
1°49 

Perhaps a mental picture of the farmer 
who packed this basket of grapes would 
be as follows: He is not a worldly -wise 
man, has not piled up a large heap of 
money, and his earnings from his grape- 
vines but poorly support this family. Yet 
there was something down in the bottom 
of his heart which “would not allow him 
to put the little bunches in the bottom 





HOLLAND 


JOHN W. 


book David Harum is interesting reading, 
but it reflects a shrewdness which is dis- 
honest, and which, if universal, would 
make human society a jungle. 


There is too much halfway morality in 
us. We yet have the false idea that a 
falsehood may help us along. Like the 
little boy, we misquote the Scripture, “A 
lie is an abomination unto the Lord, but 
a very present help in time of trouble.” 


gd 

Our homes must be places where we 
are good to the bottom. Nothing will 
reveal the character of people so well as 
trying to live together. The tragedies 
of mismating largely arise from covering 
things up, or in trying to put the best 
foot forward all’ the time. Someone 
rather cynical said, “Truth always seems 
young and fresh because it is used so lit- 
tle.” One lie will destroy the faith of a 
child in the goodness of its parents. 


My constant problem is to meet the 


criticism from people outside of the 
church of those who are inside. The 
church record, unfortunately, is not a 


graph of the Book of Life, and some- 
where in each of us is some place that is 
not good clear to the bottom. What I am 
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HEADACHES 


It is not necessary to give-in to headaches. 
It is just a bit old-fashioned! The modern 
woman who feels a headache coming on 
at any time, takes some tablets of Bayer 
Aspirin and heads it off. Relief is sure. 


purse; for your comfort shopping, or 
your evening’s pleasure at the movies. 
Those little nagging aches that bring 
‘‘nerves’”’ are ended in a jiffy. Pains that 
once kept people home are forgotten half 





he choice ones to deceive the g C 
a ee saying is that we ought to be as nearly 


buyer’ s eye. I do not know who this man ¢ 
is, but I will aver that his word is as 100 per cent as is possible. 
good as gold in his home community. 11-79 

q I would like to have for a neighbor 


this unknown man whose grapes ran good 


The Arabs have a maxim, “Let the 1 
to the bottom. I would like to go with 


buyer beware.” This means that the mer- 


And immediate ! 

Keep Bayer Aspirin handy, and keep 
your engagements. Headaches, periodic 
pains, come at inconvenient times. So 
do colds. You can end them before they’re 
fairly started if you will only remember 
this handy, harmless relief. Bayer Aspirin 


an hour after taking Bayer Aspirin! You’ll 
find- these tablets always help. If you 
get real aspirin, you’ll get real relief. In 
every package of genuine Bayer tablets 
are found proven directions for the relief 
of headaches, colds, neuralgia, neuritis, 
sore throat, toothache, rheumatism, 


‘below the cheek bone. 


chant has the right to fleece the buyer if 
he can deceive him. The man who pack- 
ed my basket of grapes believed in hon- 
esty 100 per cent. 

Jesus said, “Let your communication 
be Yea, yea, Nay, nay, for whatsoever 
is more than these cometh of evil.” The 





so close to his; he saw her writhing on 
dirty blankets in a corner of a foul cabin. 
His face turned suddenly savage. 

‘Don’t leave this boat,” he cried. “If 
they've got smallpox, they’ll die of it 
most likely. Stay away. Why should you 
die too?” 

She gave him one glance. ‘That,” said 
O’Neil to himself, ‘is the first time any- 
body has ever called me a coward.” 


Aloud he said, and more calmly, “You 
can’t do any good there. Why take the 
risk ?” 

“I'd better go,” 
herself, and then, 
“I can do some good. 


she murmured, as if to 
more loudly, to him, 
I’ve nursed small- 


pox cases. And I won't catch it. I’ve 
had it.” 
O’Neil could only stare. So she had 


been through that ordeal which he and 
other Cherokees feared worse than the 
trial by fire at a Shawnee stake. She 
had been through it, and survived, and 
yet could talk calmly about going back 
into the flames again. 


“You aren’t marked,” was all he said. 


“Oh, she 
“Loc yk, ee 


He bent closer. There were tiny scars 
at the left side of the mouth, a few more 
She pushed back 
her hair to show him a more savage pock- 
mark. 

A mixture of tenderness and protest 
gripped him. The sight of those scars 
made those moments of her past live 
again for him; made him see her, as a 
little girl, running around with basins 
and wet cloths for groaning patients; 
made him see her-as the dizziness and the 
sick spells took her, as the fever mounted, 
as the pustules broke and burned. 


yes, -— am,” objected. 


“No, no,” he cried hoarsely and caught 
her by the shoulder, “I can’t have it.” 


She did not answer for a minute. Ap- 
Parently she was studying his rifle, his 
slung powder horn, his bulging pockets. 


“You're going !” she declared, as if it 
Were an accusation. “You're going out 
in the Indian country. Scouting. May- 

—” she smiled a little—“maybe I can’t 
have you do that.” 


“There’s no danger,” he protested hur- 
Tiedly, a little confused by this counter- 
attack. “I’ll rejoin below the Clinch.” 





him to church, for his presence would 
be a benediction to me. 
The world says, “Put the large potatoes 
and grapes on top where they will show.” 
The man who packed my grapes says, 
“Put the big ones all through and they 
will show better.” 





Someone hailed him from the bank. 


“Sulli- 
Tell me 


“T’ve got to start,” he said, 
van’s going to put me across. 
you'll be careful.” 

She smiled and squeezed his hand. 


“Just as careful as you are,” she prom- 
ised. 

He went away, scowling and worried. 
Halfway across the river, Sullivan who 
had been looking at him curiously, said 
suddenly :— 

“Better start thinking about Chicka- 
maugas. You ain’t fit to turn loose in 
the timber the way you are now.” 


“T’ll start,” O’Neil promised. It was 
easier to keep that promise when, five 
minutes later, he found moccasin tracks 
sunk deep in the soft earth where some- 
one had stood and watched the flotilla. 


“They’re watching us,” O’Neil said to 
himself. ‘Well, I knew that. The point 
is: When do they strike?” 


The trail of the Indian watcher led 
south and west, following the south bank 
of the stream. It was hours old, but 
O'Neil set out to follow. What he needed 
was a captive, a captive who would talk or 
could be made to talk. 


Once, as he went sloshing through the 
cold, wet woods, his mind flicked back 
toward the flotilla and the smallpox on 
the Stuart boat. 

“The Major’ll 
them,” 
will.” 

Really he was very far from sure of 
this. It was a relief to turn back to a less 
perplexing puzzle, to try to figure when 
the Indian scout would learn he was fol- 
lowed and what tree or bush might con- 
ceal a cocked and hostile rifle. 


The trail led on. O’Neil tightened his 
belt and began to trot faster. With luck, 
he might catch the fellow at his next 
camping place. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Lest there be any mis- 
understanding of the use of matches so early 
as 1780 it should be explained that the term 
“match” as used in this chapter refers not to 
the match as used today but is defined by 
Webster as follows: “A splint of wood or a 
small piece of cord, paper, or cloth, dipped in 
melted sulphur to make it ignitible by the use 
of the tinder box.” 


keep her away from 
he reassured himself, “or Hanley 


(Continued in next issue) 





does not hurt the heart. Carry itin your _ sciatica, etc. At drug stores everywhere. 
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Given—Burns Bread Knife 





This knife is ideal for cutting hot cakes and bread. The serrated edge cuts with 
each motion of the hand, leaves no crumbs. Made of high grade, stainless steel. 


Handle is firmly fastened with three rivets as illustrated. Length, 12 inches. 

OUR OFFER This useful Bread Knife will be given you, free and postage 
paid, upon receipt of $1.00 for one 3-year subscription. 

Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 
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We Want Publicity And... 
We'll Give sbe78.00 To Get it! 


















































Here’s something that’s new! as new as tomorrow or the latest fashion 
from Paris . . . and fun for all! Here is an offer that is sponsored by a $1,000,000 
concern, founded in 1893, and known from coast to coast offer in which 


you can win $2500.00 in cash! Try it! There are many other 


too . . . $5975.00 in all! 

As a means for introducing 
the public, we offer a 
shown here. Chester 


big cash prizes, 


this amazing distribution of $5975.00 in prizes to 
special test in the seventeen pictures of Chester Morris 
Morris, you know, is the United Artists star, who is now 


appearing in the great new movie, ‘‘C orsair. ‘Corsair’? is a picture everyone 
will enjoy. nad all means, plan to see it if you love romance, adventure, and 
genuine t 

And if you would like to win $2500.00 easily aod quickly 


_as I will tell you, 
read the instructions given below and send your answer. . . quick! 





Ped 


Qualify For This Opportunity To Win $2500.00 Now! 
$500.00 Extra Given For Promptness 


Mail your answer at once . . before you do another thing! The winner of 
the first prize to be awarded will receive $500.00 extra for being prompt—a total of 
$2500.00. Each entrant will be carefully graded, and when the final decision is 
made, the winners will be selected according to their grades. 

INSTRUCTIONS AND RULES FOR SENDING ANSWER 
Of the seventeen pictures ef Chester | at the caps and the collars, their 

Morris shown in this advertisement, | colors and designs. Study every de- 

eight pdirs are twins. This leaves | tail carefully. Maybe you will be 

JUST ONE AND ONLY ONE that | able to find the different one. That 

is different than all the rest. ook ' what you must do. . . . HURRY! 
If there are ties for any of the prizes, we will pay duplicate prizes to those tying. No 
one living in Chicago or outside the U. 8S. A, is eligible to take part in this offer. 

Look carefully now and send the number of the picture you believe is different. If 
your answer is correct. we will then give you full instructions as to how you may win one 
of the cash prizes. Mail your answer today to— 

Mr. E. C. BENEDICT, Prize Dir., 








Room 144, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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HE Home Beautifi- 

cation Contest which 

is being conducted by’ 
The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist is meeting with 
unusual response from our 
readers. The contest was 
announced in September, 
and already more than 1,000 
homes have been entered. 
This is a very fine record 
and proves the interest of 
our farm people in beauti- 
fying their homes. 


Certain things may be 
done now when the work 
on the farm is at low ebb. 
First of all, before any 
work is started, each con- 
testant should take pictures 
to show the condition of 
the house and grounds at 
the beginning of the con- 
test. These pictures should 
include views of the house 
from all four sides and 











should also show views of 
outbuildings. 
ble, these pictures should 
be made by a commercial 
photographer, but clear, sharp kodak pictures will 
answer. All such pictures should carry legends that ex- 
plain clearly what they are. This is an important mat- 
ter, as no contestant can win a prize who does not com- 
ply with this requirement. 

Now is a good time to root cuttings of shrubbery. 
Of course, where a contestant can buy one- or two- 
year-old plants from a nursery, that is more desirable 
as they will grow off much faster. But many people 
must depend upon growing their own shrubs or upon 
exchange with neighbors. 

Now is the time to make your planting plan before any 
permanent plantings are set. This is important if good 
results are to be obtained. By working out on paper a 
plan for planting the yard, you can work to better 
advantage, always keeping in mind the finished picture. 
You can be sure of the maximum growth of plants and 
set them where they will not obstruct light or distant 
views; color schemes can be worked out by keeping in 
mind the blooming periods; combinations of flowers 
and fruit may be had to delight the eye and feed the 
birds as well. In all such plans enough ever- 





Where possi- A BEAUTIFUL NEW DRESS 


FOR YOUR HOME—GRASS, TREES, 


is a good time to get repairs made. Have the house 
boxed up underneath, if there is no basement. That 
will make the house much warmer as well as more at- 
tractive. See to it that the steps, porches, and roof are 
in good repair. Set aside two or three days for odd 
jobs such as repairing screens, replacing broken window 
panes, rehanging window blinds, laying walks where need- 
ed, tearing down unsightly, ramshackle buildings, stack- 
ing the wood into neat piles, and screening it from view. 


F ipiee if you haven’t yet entered this contest and wish 
to do so, send us your name and address so that 
we can enroll you. We will then send you a blank to re- 
port the condition of your yard and house and give 
you rules for the contest. We are giving away a total 
of $1,500 in prizes just to stimulate interest in beauti- 
fying the farm homes of the South. We believe that it 
is one of the finest things we have ever done to help 
stabilize the farm home. Certainly it has the endorse- 
ment and support of all people interested in farm life. 
Most of the leaders in extension work and in vocational 


SHRUBBERY, FLOWERS—MIGHT MAKE YOU EVER SO 
MUCH MORE PROUD OF IT 


Thousand Enter Contest 


education offered helpful 
suggestions with regard to 
it. Read what some of 
the leading educators of 
the South have said to us 
about this movement :— 


“The West Virginia Ex- 
tension Service is whole- 
heartedly interested in the 
long-time program of home 
improvement to which you 
are contributing through 
your Home Beautification 
Contest. It seems to me that 
such plans for creating a 
wholesome, constructive in- 
terest by country people in 
these satisfactions that cost 
so little, is one of the most 
important lines of proce- 
dure that we can safely 
follow at this time.’’—Nat 
T. Frame, Director, Agri- 
cultural Extension. 


“It seems to me that 
this contest is a very fine 
thing that your magazine 
is doing and I am sure 
it will create a great deal 
of interest."—Sam F. Brewster, Extension Horticul- 
turist, Alabama. 

“It seems to me this contest should fit into every ex- 
tension program quite satisfactorily. In fact, I think 
the aim of the contest, ‘To stimulate greater interest in 
and love for the farm home,’ should be a part of the 
program of every extension group.’—Maude E. Wal- 
lace, State Home Demonstration Agent, Virginia. 

“T have read the plans for your contest with much 
interest and it seems to me it should be productive of 
great good to the farm homes. I am sure the teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of vocational education will 
be interested to codperate as far as_ possible.”—Dr. 
Adelaide S. Baylor, Chief, Home Economics Education 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

“We are carrying on in this state at the present time 
a three-year program.in beautification of the exterior of 
the home, worked out co6peratively with our landscape 
gardening and home improvement specialists. I am 
wondering if we could not do something coéperatively. 
It might be an added stimulus for our people to improve 

if in. so doing they could enter The Pro- 











greens should be included to give life to the gressive Farmer-Ruralist Contest.”—Myrtle 
landscape throughout the winter months. FRARRRRRRS NNR RRNA Weldon, State Home Demonstration Agent, 
3% 3 Kentucky. 
= e “ 7 4 ‘ ° . 
HERE are many bulletins that will be 3 . e “T think that the program which you have 
found helpful. In the first place, we would $3 I] j as YT1ZeES 4 worked out is a very comprehensive one and 
advise each contestant to get in touch with q should be an important factor in improving 
his or her own state college of agriculture P The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Home Beautification 3 the homes of farm people in the Southeast.” 
either through contact with the county home % Contest 44 —R. A. McGinty, Horticulturist, Clemson 
tured ane ee a 2 . 
demonstration agent or by writing the direc Beginning September 1, 1931, addition a capital prize of $20 % College, S. C. 
tor of extension in the state. 4 and ending December 31, 1934, is offered to the contestant mak- 24 “I think your contest plan as a whole is 
a ree re 3 satiate j 1 24 the Home Department will con- ing the finest improvement score 04 “ d 
Most states have specialists in land- % duct a Home Beautification in the entire South. 4 splendid and I feel sure that our home dem- 
scaping whose advice and help are available P Contest. iS. ; 524 onstration club people will be interested in 
th x ELSES le tl Pied : Anyone desiring to enter this z li stag at aay D 1 Ext ion 
rough organized channels. For the Pied- Prizes of $100, $75, $50, $25, and contest may do so by filling out $$ enrolling in it.’—Inez Derryberry, Extens 
mont section of the South and those sections $10 will be awarded in the terri- the blank below and sending it $4 Specialist in Landscape Gardening, Texas. 
which have similar soil and climatic condi- tory covered by this edition. In in before December 1, 1932. “LT think rear long sian program of home 
tions, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist has ; Miss Jais P. Dowdle, Slijor, Home Department, % improvement is great. We are all delighted 
bulletins for free distribution to those en- 3 713 Glenn St. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.” 524 at its being a three-year program since it 
rolled in the contest. Most commercial nur- z 23 fits all the better into our idea of a five-year 
series have catalogs which contain lists of 2 Dear Madam: I desire to enroll in The Progressive Farmer-Ru- $2 “oiler ; Z e 
hrubt ith 1} 7 ful descriptions of each 5 ralist Home Beautification Contest. Please send all instructions 44 program, -Connie J. Bonslagel, State Hom 
rele pial nol 1€ “a mgt Bs 10ns Of eac P necessary. ° 24 Demonstration Agent, Arkansas. 
sale. 2 ese are su- f “ : . ' 
ind offered for sale. Some of these are unusu ‘ 34 I think the material for your home im- 
ally well illustrated. Another very fine bulletin Bn eeeeee Oo ee seneeeeereeneeererencescstecssseetecions - czednavakensare $4 7 : d I 
cas n > Name (Print Plainly) 24 provement contest is very excellent an 
may be had by writing to your Congressman ; 24 : ' : 
lent aside ee eer . Davee Baltes , 24 shall be glad indeed to have the home eco- 
nd aski a of Fz s 2 : J cee ‘ : 
7 J 3 vo Dt tet eens POPP eee ee eeeeseeeeeeraeeneeeeeeseeserasasreanees eer eee ee eee eee eee nomics teachers use this in connection with 
> ry he F & r > Post Office Rural Route and Box Number : ; 5 : 
No. 1087, Be autif ying the F armstead. This is a % s c o 4 their home project work with girls and wom- 
government bulletin and is free for distribution. 3 4 en. I am putting a notice in the news-letter 
FRET ETETTTIT TTT TTT TTT POY TVEVITITTTTUTETTTTTTT CITT TErUriTririri ii 4 ° $- 
. . 4 J ° + 
During the winter months when the farm- 3 County State 4 about this contest.”—-M. Esther Rogers, State 
SJ . * . . . . +4 
ANNE AA AAA AAA AAA AAAAAAAC ~N ot $ Supervisor of Home Economics, MississipP) 














er is not occupied with regular farm duties 
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For Matron and Miss 


HE slenderizing, tailored lines of design No. 7370 are sure to please the 

woman of mature figure. The waist fronts are turned back and faced to 
form revers, outlining a deep vestee that squares the V neck opening, and 
meeting a small collar. The skirt has plait fullness over the front, forming 
broad panels. The sleeves may be made in wrist 
length, or short as shown in the small view. This 
design is quite appropriate for cotton materials, 





























< printed silk, or light weight woolen. Designed in 
= sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, and 52 inches bust meas- 
“- ure. Size 44 requires 434 yards of 32-inch material. 
= 
The junior miss who go ne 4 
“srown-up” and children’s models too “childish” wi 
‘ ‘ os . be delighted with this stylish frock, No. 
AZ - 7382, which was designed especially for 
- co) 7370 the in-between ages. It embodies the 
leading style features of this season. 
< ® 3 ‘ The fronts of the waist lap from right 
@ © to left in double-breasted effect, with 
@ o" <" @ the right front turned back to form a 
“@ ® @ wide revers and the left 
5 © Ip a front trimmed with a 
@ revers in contrasting col- 
© So or that extends to form 
— 3 VE-s es a collar over the back 
.0) @ © i] ea with a soft end knotted 
29 ® ®& Oo over the right shoulder. 
© ® oe © ® ; The skirt of this pretty 
@ en frock is mounted on a 
Df ie za shaped yoke and is cut in 
| 8} sections that have low 
S db | ® Pt ] placed fullness in flared 
31 @ 1 ) effect at - ge As 
Jok shown, brown Canton 
F 3” ) crepe was used with fac- 
1@ = = ings of rust color crepe. 
® Green crepe with rust or 
hk Ff q orange is also suggested, 
, 2 DY 
a! 
¢ all o| ® rS 
| q ° P ot a & 
® | ep. > 
@ |® 
¢ 4) 
®. ® 
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as well as light weight woolens. Designed in sizes 
11, 13,15, and 17 years. Size 13 requires 324 yards 
of 39-inch material and % yard of contrasting ma- 
terial for facings. 


A new collar and concealed pockets are features 
of this attractive frock for the school girl, No. 7386. 
Groups of tucks trim the front at the shoulders. 
Yoke sections, lengthened to form a panel in the front, are joined to the flared 
side portions and back of the skirt. Designed in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 
Size 8 requires 3% yards of 35-inch material. 


3rown woolen was used for the trousers and for the cuffs, belt, and binding, 
and white jersey for the waist of this simple suit for the small boy, No. 7392. 
One may use madras, linen, velvet, or corduroy for the entire suit, or have the 
trousers of cloth and the waist of wash material. The sleeves may be made in 
wrist length, or short as pictured in the small view. Designed in sizes 2, 3, 4, 


and 5 years. Size 4, if made of two materials, will require 76 yard for the 
waist and % yard for the trousers. 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 





cents each, For other patterns, send for our new Winter Book of Fash- 
ions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 
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| Dont dese & olds 


EXCEPT ON Your Doctor’s ADVICE 


All colds tend to reduce 
vitality; internal medicines 
too, often disturb the di- 
gestion and further lower 
body resistance. 


That’s why millions of 
mothers avoid “dosing.” 
Wisely, they treat the 
family colds externally — 
with Vicks VapoRub. 











Avoid that Nace Cas Al, ogether 


At that first warning... that stuffy, sneezy 
feeling in the nose or throat... try the new 
Vicks Nose Drops. Based on a totally new 
idea of prevention, Vicks Drops will help you 
avoid many colds altogether. 

Amazing relief, too, for head colds at any 
stage and for the discomforts of nasal catarrh. 


By the Makers of VICKS VAPORUB 














Eveready Flashlight Given! 


If you have to make a trip to the barn late at night—or have a puncture on a 
night trip in the auto you will be mighty glad to have a handy flashlight 
like this—won’t you? It’s just the right size to be handled easily and gives 
a good, strong light. Yours—without cost! Send for it today! 


OUR OFFER This flashlight will be sent to you free and postage paid upon 
receipt of $1.00 for one 2-year subscription to this paper. (Your 
own or a friend’s subscription.) 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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MANTLE LAMP 


Hail to the lowly kerosene (coal-oil). Now by means of the new instant- 
light Aladdin Mantle Lamp it has come unto its own. Aladdin turns it 
into light the closest approach to actual daylight of all artificial lights. 
Its light is soft, white and beautiful—so easy and restful to the eyes. 
Then, too, it is done so economically that it saves its cost in the lesser 
amount of oil consumed in a few months’ time. It takes ten ordinary oil 


lampstoequalitinstrength 
of light, but they cannot 
and do not even approach 
Aladdin’s pure white light 
in quality. Absolutely safe 
—no noise—no smoke— 
no trouble. 


Beautiful Shades 
Glass or Parchment 


See the gorgeous array of 
these exquisite hand dec- 
orated creations—they’ll 
please and delight you. 





Mantle Lamp Company 
of America, Inc. 
609 West 
Lake Street 


Chicago, 





There’s a dealer near 
you. If you cannot 
locate him write 
to us for his 
mame and 
address. 
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Lamp 
Styles 
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Fruit 


Cake 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


HRISTMAS and the holiday season would be in- 

complete without fruit cake. And December 1 is 

none too soon to make the cake, for it ripens and 
mellows with age. Asa matter of fact, fruit cake made 
for Christmas is just as good for a garden party in 
July, so be sure to bake enough. 

Whatever recipe is used, prepare the fruits and nuts 
in advance. Currants should be thoroughly washed, 
dried with a towel, and finished off in a slightly warm 
oven. If the raisins are the seeded kind, they should be 
cut in halves. The citron and pineapple should be sliced 
thin and cut into small pieces. Blanch and slice the 
almonds, or if pecans or walnuts are used, break them 
in pieces. Perhaps the most satisfactory way to cut the 
fruit is with the scissors. 


The mixing of the cake batter itself follows the 


method for all batter cakes and needs no particular 
comment. The pan, or pans, should be fitted with paper 
so that the corners do not have folds in the paper. The 
cake may be baked or steamed. If it is to be steamed, 
heavy waxed paper or greased manila paper, several 
thicknesses, should be tied over the top of the pan to 
keep the cake dry on top. A lard can or any large 
vessel with a tightly fitting cover may be used in place 
of a regular steamer. The time of baking, or steaming, 
depends on the size but is about the same no matter 
which method is used. A two-pound cake requires ap- 
proximately 3%4 hours, a three-pound cake, 4 hours, a 
five-pound, cake, 5 hours. After steaming, the paper 
covering the top of the pan should be removed and the 
cake dried in a slow oven (250 degrees F.) for one-half 
to one hour according to size. 


ENGLISH FRUIT CAKE 


1 pound seeded raisins 1 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 pound currants ¥Y% teaspoon mace 
Y% pound dates (pitted) 1 teaspoon allspice 
¥Y pound citron 1 teaspoon salt 
Y% pound crystallized or- l cup butter 

ange peel 1% cups brown sugar 
% pound crystallized lem- 2 cups flour 

on peel 6 eggs 
Y% pound candied pineapple Y%cup grape juice 
¥% pound almonds, walnuts, % cup molasses 

or pecans | Y% teaspoon soda 
1% teaspoons cinnamon 1 teaspoon baking powder 


Cut the raisins in halves, wash and dry the currants, 
Cut the pineapple, citron, orange and lemon peel, dates, 
and almonds in pieces. Place the fruit in a bowl. 


Mix the flour, salt, soda, baking powder, and spices, 
and sift these dry ingredients over the fruit mix- 
ture, mixing the fruit through the flour with the 
finger tips. 


Cream the fat and sugar and add the beaten eggs, 
Stir in the fruit and flour mixture, alternating with the 
fruit juices and molasses. Mix thoroughly. Bake or 
steam according to general directions. 


This recipe will make approximately six pounds of 
cake when baked. 


To the fruit mixture may be added 1 cup of black- 
berry jam, 1 cup thinly sliced crisp watermelon pre- 
serves, 1 cup gingered pears. These may simply add to 
the total quantity of the cake or may replace some of 
the other fruits called for. 


WHITE FRUIT CAKE 


1% cups sugar 

3 egg whites 

3 cups cake flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
Y% teaspoon salt 

lcup milk or water 

1 teaspoon almond extract 
1 cup shredded coconut 


Y% cup butter 

1 cup white raisins 

1 cup sliced blanched al- 
monds 

Y% cup citron 

¥Y% cup candied pineapple 

Y% cup watermelon pre- 
serves 


Cream butter and sugar. Add finely chopped nuts 
and fruits and mix well. Mix and sift dry ingredients 
and add to first mixture alternately with milk or water. 
Add flavoring. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake 
in loaf or tube pan 1% hours in moderate oven. One- 
half cup angelica and %4 cup candied cherries added to 
the batter give interesting color to the cake. 


INEXPENSIVE FRUIT CAKE 


¥% pound butter 
1 pound brown sugar 


l cup grape juice 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 


6 eggs Y% teaspoon allspice 
1 pound currants Y teaspoon cloves 
1 pound raisins Y% teaspoon nutmeg 
Y, pound citron Y% teaspoon mace 


1 teaspoon soda 
l teaspoon salt 


Y% pound chopped nuts 
1 cup molasses 
3 cups flour 


Prepare as other fruit cake. Either steam or bake 


four hours. 

In the next issue we shall have an article on Christ- 
mas candies, how to make them and pack them for gifts. 
So save your candy boxes and fancy paper for covering 
them. 


Serving a Meal in Courses 


people and housewives for more material on table 
etiquette—especially table service. One letter 

says: “I don’t know how to serve a meal in courses— 
and if I have turkey and dressing and vegetables, I 
don’t know which to serve first.” 


A NUMBER of requests have come from young 





Eating is not only an old 
human custom for supplying the 
necessary heat and energy the 
body requires, but it also offers 
opportunity for an important so- 
cial function. To provide this 
social quality (opportunity for 
conversation) there should be as 
little confusion as possible. Many 
a bright remark has been badly 
punctuated by the passing of a 
dish. With a little thought and planning good service 
can be accomplished without a maid. 





MARGARET W. BLAIR 


*Men will rise and call down blessings on my head 
for this suggestion. They do not like to carve. Even 
though it is not so pretty as to have the whole roast 
turkey on the platter, have one-half the bird carved in 
the kitchen. Then let the uncarved half be brought in 
surrounded by dressing and slices of breast and “dark 
meat, ready to be put on the plates by father. He will, 
from a boat nearby, serve the gravy. Two vegetable 
dishes are placed near the platter, and father or some- 
ene on his left may place servings from these on each 
plate. 


The honored guest receives the first plate. If there 
are no guests, then mother receives it, unless there are 
grandparents in the home. By the way, the man guest 
of honor is placed at the hostess’ right, the woman 
guest of honor is put at the host’s right. 


By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


The salad, on the table at the time the meal begins, 
may be eaten along with the dinner, or after the turkey 
and vegetables, as one prefers. Having the salad placed 
before. the meal starts, saves the housekeeper extra 
steps. The object is to make the housewife leave the 
table as few times as possible. 

The dishes of vegetables, and a plate of sliced turkey 
may be passed during the first course, in case anyone 
desires a second serving. The water glasses may be 
refilled at this time, also. One of the daughters of the 
house may attend to these duties, as well as the remov- 
ing the plates after the first or main course. 


The dessert and dessert plates may be on a tea cart 
or side table near the hostess. After the dinner, salad, 
bread and butter plates, platters, and vegetable dishes 
have been removed, the plum pudding is set in front of 
mother who serves it at the table. She passes the first 
plate to the guest of honor. If a man and his wife are 
guests, the woman receives the first plate. 


F THERE is a maid to assist, she may take the plate 

containing a serving of turkey, dressing, and gravy 
from the “Marster,” and bring it to her mistress, who 
puts on the vegetables. The maid then places it before 
the guest of honor. Later during the first course, the 
maid passes the vegetables and bread to each person in 
case anyone desires a second serving. Instead of the 
hostess serving the vegetables, the maid may pass them. 
By this arrangement, she starts with the hostess, who 
serves herself, then the person on the hostess’ right is 
offered the dish, and so on around the table. The maid 
places the dish at the person’s left, and holds it so he 
may serve himself easily. 


When each course is finished, the maid removes the 
plates, two at a time. Plates should hot be scraped at 
the table. In removing plates, they should be taken 
from the right side rather than the left. 

The simplest plan for salads and desserts is to have 
them ready on individual plates, then have them placed 
by the maid,- beginning with the hostess. 


Some hostesses are famous for the artistic beauty 
of their salads and desserts. They may prefer to serve 
these courses at the table. In this case the maid would 
place the dish, plates, and serving fork and spoon before 
the hostess. With these courses the women may be 
served first, and the maid would begin with the womat 
at the right of the host. 

During the first course the hostess may ask the 
person nearest the jelly, pickles, and so forth to serve 
himself and pass the dish (he may pass it either way, 
though toward his hostess is considered best). After 
dessert, the same plan can be followed with the nuts 
and mints. Of course, the maid may pass these side 
dishes if one prefers. 


As soon as the dessert is served the coffee may be 


brought on already in the cups, or, if you have a pretty 
service, you may prefer to pour it at the table. The 
maid places the cups in the same order as she did the 
dessert. While black coffee is “stylish,” cream and 
sugar may be passed on a small platter, or tray. 


There is no one and only way for serving a meal, 
so don’t be afraid you will make mistakes. If you are 
planning a “course” dinner, and this will be the first 
time you have served that way, I would suggest that 
you “try it out”—not on the dog, but the family. 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—Mrs. Blair’s article for December 15 is 


on Community Manners and World Peace, and is full of the 
real Christmas spirit. Do not fail to read it. 


’ 
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Christmas Gifts Made At Home 


Nimble Fingers Can Develop Rare Values 





“The little present o1 
the rare and long-wish- 
ed-for gift (it matters 


not whether the ves- 
sel be of gold or sil- 
ver, of iron or wood, 


of clay or just a small 
bit of birch bark fold- 
ed into a cup) may car- 
ry a message.” — Van 
Dyke. 

LL of us, this 

year especially, 
are looking for in- 
expensive Christmas 
gifts which may be 
made at home in the 
spare minutes be- 
tween now and the 
twenty-fifth of De- 
cember. To show 
the real spirit of 
Christmas we must 
remember that the 
finest Christmas 
gift is not the one 
that costs the most 
money but the one 
that carries the 
most love. 

In the picture are a few inexpensive 
but attractive gifts. The tray, basket, and 
mats for flower vases are made of swamp 
grass, pine needles, and rafha. After these 
are made they are given a coat of clear 
shellac to make them more substantial 
and to keep them from soiling easily. 
The funny little triplets in the box next 
to the doll are made of three pink wash 
rags with white scalloped edges (the two- 
for-fifteen-cents kind) rolled into dolls 
with black headed pins for eyes, then all 
the babies are wrap- 
ped in the fourth wash 
cloth for ablanket. A 
present like this would 
please a child or a 


of black oilcloth bound with blue bias 
fold and a rose and green felt flower 
pasted on the pocket. The ball of twine 
is placed jnside the pocket and _ is 
pulled through a hole in the center of the 
flower. Many other colors and other de- 
signs may be used for these useful little 
twine holders. 


The handbag in the center of the table 
is made of a dish rag (two for five cents 
at the “dime store”) with brown, tan, 
henna, and green zephyr or wool yarn 
darned through the mesh with a big darn- 
ing needle. The cord at the top may be 


Hot Iron Designs for Kiddie Set 


By LILLIAN L. KELLER 


crocheted or twisted, 
or wooden tops may 
be used. Every 
woman likes a pret- 
ty bag if it har- 
monizes with her 
winter clothes. Bags 
may be made on can- 
vas cross-stitched in 
soft colored wool 


yarn. Rust color, 
greens, and browns 
are exceptionally 


good this season. 


Have you ever 
been called on to give 
a talk before your 
club and wished 
you could find a little 
poem to use in your 
speech? If you had 
a little book like 
the one I saw the 
other day you could 
have found an appro- 
priate poem, I feel 
sure. It was a school 


composition book 
with a rather stiff 
back, in which were pasted poems 
and quotations clipped from maga- 


zines and papers. Haven’t you a neigh- 
bor or friend who would enjoy a book 
like this for Christmas? And_ then 
there is the recipe book or recipe file for 
the young friend who is just starting 
housekeeping and who would enjoy a book 
of “tried and true” récipes. These may 
be written or typed on cards and put into 
a correspondence card box covered with 
fabricord or gay cretonne, shellacked so 
it can be kept clean. 
The recipe book may 
have a bright colored 
oilcloth cover. 





grown-up as well. 
Wash cloths may be 
purchased at a drug 


store or at any counter 
where toilet articles 
are sold or may be 
made at home of a 
double square 
cheesecloth crocheted 
around the edge in 
pink, blue, yellow, or 
lavender crochet cot- 
ton. Sixteen inches 
square is a good size 
for these cloths. 


HE two little 
pieced seatlets on 
the front of the table 
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inexpensive but at- 
L tractive gifts if there 
were just enough time 
to make them! There 
are practical aprons 
made of prints bound 
with bias folds, cre- 
tonne shoe bags for 
the closet door, braid- 




















are attractive on a 
dressing table seat or 
on old ladder-back 
chairs. Any old- 
fashioned quilt pat- 
terns can be used for 
these seatlets which are 
quilted to one ply of 
cotton and cheesecloth. 
The back is plain 
material and bias 
binding finishes the 
little mat around the 




















ed mats made of old 
dyed silk stockings, 
hot pot holders, 
kitchen curtains, tie 
backs for bedroom 
curtains, embroidered 
towels, handkerchiefs, 
laundry bags, fabric 
animals for the “small 
fry,” luncheon sets, 
and then all kinds of 
‘ good things to eat. An 
old - fashioned round 
split basket filled with 
big red apples is a 
welcome gift on Christ- 
mas morning. Any 
town friend is glad 
to receive preserves or 
jellies wrapped in at- 
tractive Christmas pa- 

















ye per with a crisp 
edge. There is just . AN foe “perky” bow of rib- 
enough cotton inside SaaSthee? . <t* bon on top. A small 
to make them soft. pee cased ce home-made plum pud- 
Scraps of prints and ding or fruit cake is 
aud materials left MBROIDERY that may be done retain its color through endless most acceptable. 
rom, summer, tothes TE "onthe machine ie apeiy aims ty to oe that 
Silke seat Guha eth interesting or children's clothes 1 at re illustration shows hot iron Christmas 1931 is a 
a el are so soon too small. The designs transfer patterns for a quilt, break- different and a hap- 
popular now. shown here are to be made with fast set, rompers, little boy’s suit, pier season because 


Have you ever look- 
ed all over the house 
for a piece of twine to 
Wrap around a pack- 
age? The little twine 
bag shown in the pic- 
ture will make a very 
acceptable gift for 


Trimstitch which may be bought in 
any ten cent store or at the notion 
counter of any department 
By using it in a coarse needle on 
the sewing machine, one can stitch 
and decorate a fabric at the same 
time with colored thread that will 


pillow, 


store, 


article. 


laundry, bag, 
bib, high chair cushion, all of which 
are designed for small children. Just 
select your own material and thread 
and embroider the design on the ma- 
chine, before making the garment or 


book cover, you put love rather 


than money into your 
gifts. Plan your 
Christmas list now, get 
together your mate- 
rials, and you will be 
surprised how many 





the housewife, the 
girl off at school, or 
even for a woman in 
business. It is made 





No. 307—Kiddie Set 


Order by number and name. 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 


713 Glenn St. 





Address order to Home Department, The 
SW, Atlanta, Georgia. 


attractive, useful gifts 
you can make at a 
very small cost—and 
may your Christmas 
be a happy one! 


16 cents 
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BUTTER MAKING 
PAY YOU? 


In these days of nationally advertised 
products people are learning to expect 
uniformity in the things they buy. They 
even demand that the butter they use 
be uniform in color the year ’round. 
The large creameries know that it pays 
to give customers what they want and 
ninety per cent keep the color of their 
butter uniform with Dandelion Brand 
Butter Color. Dandelion costs practi- 
cally nothing to use. Doesn’t get rancid. 
Doesn’t color the buttermilk. Purely 
vegetable. Meets all 
state and national food 
laws. Sold at drug and 
grocery stores every- 
where; only 35c a 
bottle. Try it today. 


DOES 


ayy 


Write for FREE sample 
Wells & Richardson Co., Inc. 
Burlington, Vermont 








Pure Old Va. Buckwheat Flour 


Old Style, Burr and Water Ground 
On a cold morning there is nothing that 
equals a cup of coffee and a plate of Old Va. 
Buckwheat cakes covered with melted but- 
ter and old-fashioned syrup. Send $1 for a 
5-lb. trial bag by parcel post. Recipe on bag. 
You will want more. Larger lots cheaper. 


H. B. STALEY CO., Dept. P.F., Marion, Va. 
L — 













Good Seeds 


Sure Producers of Quality 
Vegetables and Flowers 
Tested, new crop seeds, grown from finest 
selected stocks— sure, vigorous producers. 
For 62 years Shumway’s Seeds have sold at 
very reasonable prices and have always 
given the desired results. Extra packages 
sent free for trial with each seed order. 
FREE! Write today for large illustrated 
catalog of vegetables and flowers. 
SHUMWAY 


R. H. 
139 South First Street Rockford, Iilinois 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS ano TAXIDERMISTS 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
594 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


c BUYS ENOUGH 
5 WALL PAPER 











To Paper a 10x12 Room 
Complete 
Send for FREE Catalog 


A. F. DUDLEY, 60 N. 2nd St., Phila., Pa. 


CORN S “SORE TOES 


—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They removethecause 
—shoefrictionand pressure. 


Dr Scholl's Ka 
Z ino “pa ds. pdizes also for 


DANDRUFF 


LUCKY TIGER, world’s largest = 
® seller at Druggists, Barbersand Beauty 
Parlors. A Proven Germicide. 





















Corrects dandruff and coup irri- 


tations. Safe for adults and chil- 
dren. Money-Back Guarantee. 


mS lod. 9 ag log 4 -3- 


FEATHER BEDS °?xrc° 
How Ganitary Feather Rede, Puvewes qesmei§ desscial: Our 
Pig ghee ocean 

















Let Our Classified Ad 
Department Settle Your 
Marketing Troubles. 
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Lame BACK ? LUMBAGO ? 
End Pain—Sleep Soundly! 





FATHER: I’// never be able to sleep tonight 
with this pain in my back. 


MOTHER: Here, pat on Sloan’s Liniment. 
It eases backache for me in 5 minutes. 


Don’t let lame back or 
lumbago keep you awake again. 
Sloan’s Liniment relieves pain 
almost instantly. No rubbing 
needed—just pat it on. Sloan’s 
warms like sunshine, bring- 
ing fresh blood to the sore spot. 
The pain disappears and you 
sleep soundly. Get a fresh bottle 
today at your drug- 
gist’s. “Only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S § 
Liniment 







Warms Like 
Sunshine 


Pigs 
Age 
4 mos 


. - I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the post man only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
teGed, your money back, Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres. 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1612 Milwaukee, Wis. 








AGENTS Sri sit 
WITHOUT A DOLLAR 
Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line! 200 items. 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 665, St. Louis, Me. 





e¢ 95 OLD PLANTATION 





PORK SAUSAGE 
TASTE BETTER 


Legg’s Old Plantation Seasoning will im- 
prove your pork sausage... make it look 
better, taste better and keep better! Gives 
real old-time country flavor... the kind 
mother used to make. Complete and ready 
to use. No mixing. No weighing. No 
waste. Convenient and economical. Just 
sprinkle over the meat and grind! 


If your dealer can't 
supply Genuine Legg’'s 
Old Plantation Season- 
ing, send 25c in 
stamps or coin for reg- 
ular No. 25 bag to 
Season 25 Ibs. of sau- 
sage. Farmer's Hand 
Book FREE! 





Dept. “C” 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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Keep Fresh Meat Fresh 


And Have a Little Along Through the Winter Months 


Tt OG killing is one 








of the regular 
farm jobs scheduled 
before Christ- 





In addition to the 
head, the heart, ton- 








throughout the 
entire South. In 





Texas we have work- 
ed out a plan to take 
care of the surplus 
of fresh meat and 
thus provide for, the 
winter days ahead. 
As the men in the 
extension service 
work for production 
of a better quality 
of livestock and dem- 
proper 
cutting, and 
curing of meat, the 
home demonstration 
forces teach the 
making and canning 
of many meat products. The home agent 
in Foard County reports more than 100 
beeves canned this year. A conservative 
estimate for 1931 for our state would place 
the number of quarts of canned meat at 
600,000. 

A record kept by T. B. Caldwell of 
Mount Pleasant, Titus County, gives some 
idea of products obtainable from one pig :— 

Weight of pig (gross), 216 pounds, at 7 cents, 
$15.12 Dressed weight, 142 pounds. 





Products Quantity Price Total 
Raaast. No; 3 CONES. o<s:<6.0% 8 $0.60 $4.80 
Sausage, No. 2 cans ..... 12 -50 6.00 
Liver paste, No. 2 cans.. 6 45 2.70 
Scrapple, No. 2 cans...... 6 -30 1.80 
Head cheese, pounds.... 3 35 1.05 
Pigs’ feet, pickled, pounds 8 .10 .80 
Lard, pounds «....-seseee 344 10 32.6 
Bacon, cured, pounds .... 14 225 3.50 
Blam, POUNGS .0<secwesece 28 oad 7.00 

Miebal \:-ciataacusaeorseassahiane meagan $31.10 


In canning, only products of high quality 
should be used. Meat may be canned in 
No. 1, 2, or 3 cans. The cans should be 
washed in water, using a soft cloth to re- 
move any dust that clings to the sides or 
in the rim. Rinse cans and stack in a 
warm place to drain and heat. | Steriliza- 
tion of clean cans is not necessary as the 
heat which sterilizes the meat will also 
sterilize the cans. The lids should be 
wiped with a clean, dry cloth and placed 
where they will heat. If the pasteboard 
gasket becomes wet it buckles, often caus- 
ing an imperfect seal. Adjust the sealer 
to fit the gaskets being used. For com- 
position gaskets adjust the seaming rolls 
closer to the chuck than for pasteboard 
gaskets. An air-tight seal must be ef- 
fected or spoilage will result. The paste- 
board gaskets often act as filters, slowly 


admitting air but filtering out micro- 
organisms. Such cases are known as 
breathers. The oxygen thus admitted re- 


acts with the tin of the can causing black 
moldy spots to occur in the head space 
of the can. These black deposits discolor 
the food but according to research are 
not harmful to health. 


The most successful results are obtain- 
ed when meat is packed in tin and pro- 
cessed under steam pressure. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture recommends 
that all meats and non-acid vegetables 
should be processed under steam pressure. 
If no pressure canner is available, it is 
recommended that methods of preserva- 
tion other than canning be used. 


When meat has been prepared pack it 
into the can hot and seal. If not pro- 
cessed as soon as sealed, cover the cans 
with hot water and keep the temperature 
just below the boiling point. If allowed 
to boil the product will be over-cooked. 
If not kept hot the sterilization of the 
finished product is likely to be incomplete. 

The pressure and time given with the 
following recipes are to be used in alti- 
tudes of 2,000 feet or less. For each 
additional 2,000 feet, add one pound pres- 
sure to the pressure given under each 
recipe and process the same time. When 
processed the given time remove pressure 


EXHIBITS 





SOUTH PLAINS OF TEXAS HAM AND BACON SHOW, LUBBOCK, LAST SPRING. MISS 
ZETHA McINNIS, HOME INDUSTRIES SPECIALIST, ARRANGING THE MEAT BY-PRODUCT 


(SAUSAGE, 


By ZETHA D. McINNIS 


cooker from fire, and release the steam 
slowly. A rapid release of steam weak- 
ens the seal and seam of thé can. When 
the pressure gauge registers zero, open 
the cooker, remove the cans, and place 
them in cold running water until cold. If 
running water cannot be had, cool in sev- 
eral changes of cold water. When thor- 
oughly cold, label and store in a cool 
place. 

The most popular products made from 
pork are: Roast, scrapple, mincemeat, sau- 
sage, and liver paste. 

ROAST 


The large pieces which are cut from 
the shoulders and loin make good roast 
pieces. Cut in sizes which will just fit 
into the can when seared. Sear in deep 
hot fat or in the oven. Pack into cans. 
Add 2 tablespoons fat and 1 teaspoon salt 
and pepper mixture to each No. 2 can. 
(Salt and pepper mixture is made by 
mixing in proportions of % pepper and 
34 salt.) 

Seal hot and process under 15 pounds 
pressure—No. 1 cans 40 minutes, No. 2 
cans 45-50 minutes, and No. 3 cans 55-60 
minutes. Some people prefer to salt, pep- 
per, and flour before pre-cooking but the 
salt draws out a portion of the meat juices 
which are usually lost by cooking and 
sticking to the bottom of the pan in which 
it is seared. The flour which does not 
cook off forms a starchy coating over 
the surface, making heat penetration 
more difficult. The main essentials are to 
brown or sear the roasts, steaks and chops 
and heat them thoroughly to the center 
without cooking done. 


MINCEMEAT 


The head may be made into mincemeat 
if preferred to scrapple or head cheese. 


2% cups currants 

1 tablespoon mace 

2 tablespoons allspice 

2 tablespoons cinna- 
mon 

2 tablespoons cloves 


5 cups ground meat 

5 cups brown sugar 

Y% cup vinegar 

6 medium sized or- 
anges 

6 large lemons 

2% cups raisins 


Wash currants, raisins, oranges, and 
lemons and let drain. Mix sugar and 
spices. Peel lemons and oranges. Cut 
pulp into small uniform pieces, and run 
the peels through a food chopper using 
medium knife. Mix all ingredients to- 
gether and pack in enamel cans. Heat 
thoroughly, seal, and process under 15 
pounds pressure—No. 1 cans 40 minutes, 
No. 2 cans 50 minutes. 


SCRAPPLE 
Prepare the head as for head cheese. 





SCRAPPLE, LARD, AND SOAP). 


gue, and feet may be 
used. Place in the 
cooker and if the feet 
are used, put them 
in first. Add about 1 
quart of water and 
steam for 40 to 50 
minutes under 15 
pounds pressure. Re- 
move the meat from 
the bones and grind 
it. Drain and strain 
the stock. Let set 
until the fat rises to 
the top. Skim excess 
fat off. Season with 
salt and pepper. Heat 
to the boiling point. 
Add the ground meat 
and a cereal mixture, 
made by mixing 
equal parts of cornmeal, whole wheat 
or buckwheat flour, and bran middlings. 
Stir in the cereal mixture until it is thick 
enough that a wooden spoon or paddle 
will stand alone in the mixture. While 
hot fill cans, seal, and process under 15 
pounds pressure—No. 1 cans 50 minutes, 
No. 2 cans 60 minutes. 
SAUSAGE 

lcup ground sage 

(slightly packed) 
2 tablespoons red 

pepper 
1 cup brown sugar 


2 pounds pork (4 
parts lean to 1 
part fat) 

1 cup fine salt 

3 tablespoons black 


pepper 

Cut the meat for grinding. Measure 
and mix all seasonings. Mix well the 
meat and seasonings. Grind, using a 


medium knife. To pack bulk sausage in 
the can take about one and one-fourth 
pounds of the meat, pat it into the shape 
of the can. Slip into the can, packing 
down firmly. Run a silver knife around 
the sides of the can to avoid air spaces. 


Stack cans in cooker, cover, but leave 
pet cock open. Allow the heat to penetrate 
to the center of the can. Cans may also 
be placed in a moderate oven and heated. 
When thoroughly heated, seal and process 
under 15 pounds pressure—No. 1 cans 40 
minutes, No. 2 cans 45-50 minutes. 





Sausage cakes may be made by molding 
in medium sized cakes. Place in a large 
shallow pan and cook in the oven until 
slightly browned, but not done. Fill cans, 
add the fat and juices cooked out in the 
pan; seal and process under 15 pounds 
pressure. (No. 1 cans 40 minutes, No. 
2 cans 45-50 minutes, No. 3 cans 55-60 
minutes. ) 


Stuffed sausages may be made by stuff- 
ing seasoned ground meat into casings. 
Smoke until slightly dried and brown. 


When sufficiently cured, cut the sausage 
in lengths 1% inch less than the length ot 
the can. Place in a pan and heat in the 
oven or pack into the cans and heat in 
the cooker béfore sealing. Add 2 table- 
spoons of hot fat. Seal and process un- 
der 15 pounds pressure—No. 1 cans 40 
minutes, No. 2 cans 45-50 minutes, No. 
3 cans 55-60 minutes. 


LIVER PASTE 

2 tablespoons salt 

1 teaspoon cloves | 

1 cup chopped onion 


3 pounds liver 
1% pounds fresh pork 
(1-5 fat, 4-5 lean) 


3 eggs 1 cup toasted bread or 
1 teaspoon black pep- cracker crumbs 
per 


Run the meat and seasonings through 
meat chopper. Beat eggs, and mix all to- 
gether. Pack into cans, place in moder- 
ate oven or cooker, and heat thoroughly. 
Seal and process at 15 pounds pressure— 
No. 1 cans 40 minutes, No. 2 cans 45-5 
minutes. 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—There are on the market 
some excellent seasonings for sausage. These 
come in packages of varying sizes with diree- 
tions for use. For most of them approximate: 
ly 8 ounces of seasoning is used with 
pounds of meat. 
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Christmas fra cance in the air, 
Spicy balsam, pine, and fir. 
What could please a lady fair 
More than perfume “just for her’? 


Give Fragrance for Christmas 


HE beauty and the fragrance of 

Christmas seem to belong together. 
Perhaps that is one of the reasons why 
perfume makes an ideal Christmas gift 
; a real beauty-gift for friends or 
loved ones. 

There are other reasons, too. Perhaps 
one is that the first Christmas gifts in all 
the world—the gifts of the Magi to the 
baby Jesus—were “frankincense and 
myrrh,” the richest and rarest of oriental 
perfumes ! 

Another reason is that a gift of per- 
fume is a tribute to the 
beauty, the exquisiteness, 
the sweetness of the one for 
whom it is intended. 


Still another is that per- 
fume is always a luxury- 
gift, or rather it is not an 
absolute necessity and so we 
often economize by not 
buying it for ourselves 
though we adore receiving 
it as a gift. Nowadays, 
however, some of the most 
precious perfumes come in 
“purse sizes” or may be 
bought by the ounce or 
fraction of an ounce from 
85 cents up—sometimes 
away, away up! But a frac- 
tion of an ounce of good 
perfume is infinitely prefer- 
able to a quart of cheap ; 
perfume. Cheap perfume is in worse taste 
than a paste diamond, for a diamond of- 
fends nobody, but the perfume may. 





HERE are, we might say, three gen- 

eral classes of perfumes popular now: 
the simple, single flower odors such as 
lily of the valley, rose, gardenia; the 
bouquet odors that combine these but 
subtly conceal just which flowers com- 
pose them, and the heavier oriental odors. 

In selecting perfume for a person whose 
preference you do not know, it is well to 
consider her type. If she is quaint and 
old-fashioned or loves sweet, old-fash- 
ioned things or is a bit like some flower 
herself, she would love a flower odor— 
mimosa, miignonette, lavender, rose, 
violet, sweet pea. If she’s a piquant, live- 
ly miss or one with a sunshine-and- 
shadow disposition or one who likes to 
excite everybody's curiosity as to what 
she will do next, she’ll prefer one of the 
light, spicy bouquet odors. But if she’s 
a very individual person or a sophisticate 
who likes long earrings and slinky black 
dresses or is half-past twenty and feels 
too old for light flower odors, give her 
one of the exotic oriental perfumes with 
strange, mysterious names that tell a 
story in themselves. 


And that reminds me of one night last 
Christmas season. A friend who was 
head of the perfume department of a de- 
Partment store asked me to help her put 
away the perfumes so she might hurry 
away to a Christmas party with me. As 
She'd pick up a bottle she’d say “Have 
you ever tried this?” And when I’d sniff 
a bit of its deliciousness she’d say “Oh, 
you really can’t get the odor that way. 
Put some here.” And she'd dab a bit on 
my skin. At the party every now and then 
Someone would say, “What is that mar- 
velous perfume you’re wearing? It’s like 
Toses of Sharon and cedars of Lebanon 
and gardens of Babylon!” And I’d laugh 
at the thought of the ’steen perfumes I’d 
tried, and answer “It’s all of that—and 
more! It’s a sort of Heavenly Hash of 
Perfumes |” 





Such a heavenly hash would be a lit- 
tle risky under ordinary circumstances, 
without a perfumer’s recipe, but what the 
lady of the perfumes said about trying 
perfume on the skin is good advice for 
Christmas perfume buying. You can 
only get the real odor after the alcohol 
has evaporated. So try a bit on your 
hand, wait a moment and then you'll 
know whether you really like that fra- 
grance. 


HE correct use of perfume is a real 
art subtly practiced by Parisiennes, 
from whom you can take 
these tips. Use just the 
tiniest bit of perfume, not 
on your handkerchief, but on 
the lobes of your ears, the 
back of your neck, under the 
chin, and on the lips. Ap- 
ply it with an atomizer or 
with the finger-tips. But 
use a good bit of sachet—in 


every dresser drawer, in 
your handkerchief case, 
sprinkled on your under- 


clothes, sewed in little bags 
hanging to your clothes 
hangers and hat stand, in 
SAMI as many places as you can 
| think of—so that all your 
dainty belongings will carry 
a whiff of fragrance. 

So then, if you want to 
give a really lovely Christ- 
mas gift to the daintiest, sweetest person 
you know (I do hope Father and the 
boys are reading this), give her perfume 
and sachet to match. The powder comes 
in crystal bottles so that none of the love- 
liness escapes. And if you're really 
splurging on the gift in spite of low cot- 
ton and hard times, you can go on match- 
ing fragrance until the money gives out. 
There are the most tempting forms in 
which to buy fragrance this year—toilet 
waters, bath salts, talcum and dusting 
powders. And, of course, you can always 
get creams, lotions, soaps, face powders, 
manicure articles and even rouge and lip- 
stick in favorite odors, so that from the 
time Milady steps into her scented tub 
until she steps out to a Christmas party 
and steps under the mistletoe, she steps 
along a fragrant way. 





(——a 





Climb Down Our Ladder 
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(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Turn Money to Talks by climbing down 
a rung at a time, changing one letter only 
in each step without transposing. Maybe 
you can clip a rung or two from our 
answer which is printed on the Pickin’s 


page. 
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CAVALE: 


WU EIH AOU 





Just a few cents a package 


Send for Free Book H-20 describing use of Baking 







Available everywhere 


Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 


RNS Sagres 
: i AKING 
fest 


Soda; also set of Bird Cards in natural color. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


makes better tasting 
muffins, biscuits, 
cakes, waffles — and 


it costs almost 










































BOYS & 
GIRLS 


Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 
{0c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co.. Dept. 246 P.S.R.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 














Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 













Complete Your Toilet 
with 
Cutieura Taleum 
Fragrant and Refreshing 


Price 25e. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura.” Dep’ 


4B, Malden, Mass. 





because 





All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15c RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder 
every weeK by mail for the next 13 consecutive weeks. In 
these 13 icsues you will get 426 pages. with 300 pictures, 
900 unusually interesting articles on people and things 
1800 picked news items from ev- 
erywhere, 2500 jokes, saquibs and cracks, stories. etc. 
most entertaining paper in the 
whole world. The biggest 15c worth YOU ever saw. Send 
now. Address Pathfinder. Dept. 


you want to Know about, 


Newsiest, snappiest, 











V E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Rur- 
alist advertisements RELIABLE. 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
scriber says, “‘ 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist.’’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thir- 
ty days from date of order. we will refund co 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an ag- 
zregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser). if such 
loss results from any fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion in our advertising columns. 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, however: nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
buyers should 
land before purchasing: or acivertising of stocks, 
bonds, and securities. because while we admit 
only those we believe reliable. we cannot guar- 
antee either the value of or the returns from 
securities: 
advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RUR- 


















If in 


I saw your advertisement in The 


We cannot try 


personally investigate 


neither does this guarantee cover 


ALIST COMPANY 














78. Washinaton. D. C. 
























AN 
“ENTERPRISE “ 


LARD PRESS 
Pays for itself quickly. 
Gets more lard from every 
hog. Compound gears give 
tons of pressure, leaving 
the cracklings dry. “ En- 
terprise’’ Lard Press has 
a special spout for use in 
stuffing sausage into cas- 
ings. It is an efficient, 
handy fruit press, too. Any 
good dealer can supply it. 








Live hogs at 5 cents aren’t profitable. But if you turn them 
into chops, loins, ham, bacon and SAUSAGE and LARD you 
can eat all you want and sell the rest: profit both ways. 


An “ENTERPRISE “’ Meat Chopper 
is ao money-maker for you 
Supply your own table with 
tasty country sausage made 
from pork cut with an 
“ENTERPRISE” Meat-and 
Food Chopper. This chop- 
per cuts the meat evenly and 
uniformly, without mash- 
ing, or loss of juices. 


“ENTERPRISE” 


MEAT CHOPPERS + LARD PRESSES AND SAUSAGE STUFFERS 


Your Hoes are worth MoRE— 


here’s how to get it 







































Note 
the Steel 
Knife 
and Plate 


Only“Enterprise” Choppers 
have the genuine “Enter- 
prise” four-bladed steel 
knife and perforated steel 
plate, which stay sharp and 
give years of service. Get 
“Enterprise” Meat-and- 
Food Choppers from your 
dealer. The Enterprise Mfg. 
Co. of Pa., Philadelphia. 
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Classified Ads 


‘“‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sel 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIAS EDITION, 


West Virginia. It will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. State plainly what editions 


you wish to use. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER.—Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in advance of publication date. 


ditional insertions same rate. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS.—yYour ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


per inch in table below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
address Give two good references, preferably a banker and 


including each initial in your name and 
local business acquaintance. 
















Edition— Cireulation—| States Covered— 
Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 N. C., 8. C., Va., West Va 
Mississippi Valley.... 225,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn. 
Kentucky-Tennessee. . 000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. . 
— Alabama..... 000 Ga., Ala., and Florida. 
SSE eee ize. 000 Texas and So. Okla Py 

ALL FIV E EDITIONS 1,000,000 Whole South. ..csceccedes 


Regular Classified—/ Display Classified— 














Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Desirable farms of all sizes in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia. and Florida. Attractive prices, small 
cash payment, long terms, Federal Land Bank, Colum- 
bia, _ 8. ‘ 


Idaho, 





Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montz 
Washington or Oregon Crop payment or y terms. 
B mention state H. W. Byerly, 18 








Northern Pacific Railway, St . Paul, _ Minn. 

Farming is profitable in Tombigbee Valley of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. Rich, black lime soils produce 
alfalfa and forage and grain crops abundantly. Natural 
dairy country. Raise good truck crops. Ample rainfall. 
Mild climate. Good markets. Land reasonably priced. 
Address ©. B. Michelson, Colonization Department, 
Frisco Railroad, 308 Frisco _ Building, St St. . Louis. _Mo. 








Shenandoah Valley Farm, 215 acres; about 800 sti. 
500 peach trees; ple int home, new 40x60 barn. second 
barn, other buildings; 115 acres tillage, valuable wood, 
good pasture; handy town Buildings insured $6,500; 
price only $5,500, part cash, including 2 teams, 4 cows, 
implements, crops. ane year’s fruit crop netted’$1,700. 











Page 90 free catalog. Strout pays buyer’s fare. Strout 
Agency, 1422-Al _ Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alabama 


Plantation; ideal for general farming, cattle and 
sheep. Owner, Box 2581, Birmingham, Ala. 





California 


Sunny Stanislaus County, Catifornia.—Abundance of 
water; cheap power: land priced low. For free booklet 
write Dept. 2, Stanislaus County Development Board, 
Modesto, California. it 
Virginia 

Bargains in farms. Free catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City, Va. 


" Plants 


NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertisers quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 
Blooming size, round, Paperwhite Narcissus bulbs 


for $1.25 per 100. Postage extra. W. L. Townsend, 
6525 Norwood Ave., Jacksonville. Fla. 


Cabbage—Collard—Onion 


Frostproof page: 500, 85c; postpaid. G. W. Murray, 
Claremont, N. 























Large cere as F eee 20c, 100; postpaid. 
Causey Parks, Pisgah. 





Winter heading € uae and Collards e.o.d.: 500, 
65e; 1.000, $1. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 

Early Jersey W. akefield Cabbage plants: $1 
postpaid, Marks Plant Farm, Buies Creek, N. 














1,000; 
Cc. 





inter heading Cabbage and Collards c.o.d.: 500, 
1,000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


“Million nice Cabbage plants: varieties. 300, “40c; 
1,000, 90c; 5,000, $4; prepaid. Goldenrule Plant Farm, 
Walters. Va. 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage. $1 per 1.000: ex- 
p ess. $1.25 postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, 
North Carolina. 


Jersey Wakefield and Late Flat Dutch CanbaRe 
plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. <A. B. Clegg, 
Sanford, N. C 

Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants now ready. 500, 
75c; 1,000, $1.25 Hpecial price on large quantities. 
Cc. Hoggard, Lewiston, 























Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—New low oprices: 60¢ 
thousand; 20,000, $9. Prompt shipments. Farmers 
Supply Company, w aycross, Ga. 

C.o.d. Plants.—Cabbage and Collard. 60c per 1,000; 
Broccoli, $1 per a 000. Good plants guaranteed. Reli- 
able I Plant Farm, Valdosta. Ga. 






Cabbage and Bermuda sohon ‘plants: D. “40c: 500, 
60ce; 1,000, $1; 5,000. $3.7 10.000, $6.! Extra fine 
plants’ guaranteed. Mitchell Plant Co.. Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

Frostproof_ Cabbage Plants Special till December 
15th only: 75¢ thousand, prepaid. 50c¢ Shotmand? 10,600, 
4.50; expressed collect. Wholesale Plant Company, 

Franklin, V 
all 


Millions xtproof Cabbage plants: 
300, 50c¢; 500, The: 1,000, 85¢; postpaid 5,000, 
express collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Four Broth: 
ers, Franklin. V 











Certified myer? | and Klondyke ag jie _—— 
$2.50, 

















Large orders solicited. 


TOWNSEND'S 
100% STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Special Wholesale Prices Direct to Growers 
Prompt Shipment 











ever quoted on High Grade Northern Plants. 
TOWNSEND’S NURSERIES 
5 Salisbury, Maryland 
and Shippers of Strawberry 
"Plants in the World.) 
_ Strawberry Plants. ee, | Klondy ke. 


Rverbearing Great Mastodon. New Biake- 
more, Great Youngberry. new and best dewberry. 


trees, shrubs, and in fact all kinds nursery stock. 
J k 





Nursery Stock 








Radical price reduction on Pecan and Satsuma Orange 





bearing Papershell Pecans. Peaches. Apples, 
Grapes, Figs. Strawberries. ete. C 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees. ornamentals. 





We Sell on the Credit Plan.- 
Peach trees low as_ 5c. 


. Box 509, Rogers. Ark. 


Peach and Auge Trees, 5c and up. 
Plums. Pears. Cherries, 
Pecans, Ornamentals. 
Tennessee Nursery Company. Box 108. Cleveland. Tenn. 











Tobacco 


Genuine_ Pure _ Seed.—Huggins Improved Jamaica 
Wrapper, Yellow Mammoth, Big Leaf Cash. Recleaned, 
treated, tested. Ounce 50c; pound $5. F, W. Huggins, 
Red Springs, N. C. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 

Hardy Alfalfa seed. $5: Grimm Alfalfa. $8: White 

Sweet Clover, $3; all 60 pound bushel. Return seed if 

not satisfied. Save money. Buy before spring. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia. Kansas. 





Abruzzi Rye, 85c bushel; Beardless Barley, 65c; Ful- 
ghum Oats, 50c; Norton Oats, 65c: Austrian Wintcr 
Peas, 7c pound; Vetch, 10c pound. Write for prices 
on Lespedeza, all kinds. Stanly Hardware Company, 
Albemarle, N. C. 











Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Reds, 7c. Continental Hatchery, York, Pa. 


Wyandottes 


White Wyandottes. Sandycreek Farm, Roanok 
ids, N.C. —— 





Ducks 


Penciled Runners, Blue Swedish and Colored Mus. 
covys, $1.50 each. Archie Horton, Wellville. Va. 





Turkeys 


Bronze turkeys. from blue ribbon winners, G 
berger’s Turkey Farm, Bumpass. Va. a 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Bird Bros. direct. Mrs, 
c 5 





E. T. Redfern, Rt. 2. Peachland, N. 
125 purebred Bronze saree. 25 pound young t 
$9; hens, $6. W. E. Calohan, Rustburg, Va oms, 
Mammoth Bronze (Goldbanks) with size. color and 
best breeding. Mrs. W. D. Gulledge, 2, Peachland, N. @ 
Selling off Bourbon Red turkeys and Single ~ Comb 


bin Orpington chickens. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N. C. 

















Chicks, 6¢ up. Agents wanted. Georgia State 
Hatchery, Talmo, Ga. 

Chicks 9c each. Any breed. Add 50c_to orders 
under 109. Guaranteed stock. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Big, Husky Chicks.—Barred ~ Rocks, ~ Reds, $10 per per 
hundred. Cash with orders. Red Star Hatchery, 
Shiloh, N. cs 

Saby Chicks.—Rhode Island Reds. Barred Rocks: 
blood tested. Write for prices. Pee Dee Hatchery, 
Hartsville. S. C. 




















4%4c and up; why pay more? All standard breeds. 
Write _us before you order. Economy Hatchery, Box 38, 
New Salisbury, Ind. 








Lowest Prices. —Special early order offer on 1932 
chicks. Guaranteed quality, service and prices. The 
Manbeck Hatchery, Deepwater. Mo. 





Snaps for Bargain Seekers.—17 marvelous vzrieties. 
“You'll be surprised.’’ $4 per 100 and up. Free cir- 
cular. Atz’s Hatchery, Milltown. Ind. 

Mathis guaranteed certified chicks make wonderful 
layers. Quick broilers. Order now. $5.50, 100, up. 
Mathis Farms. Box 116. Parsons. Kansas. 











icks, immediate shipments. collect. Leghorns, An- 
conas, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons. Wyandottes, Minorcas, 
6c. Mid-West Hatchery, Box 180, Clinton. Mo. 


Reduced Prices.—Save money, book your orders now 
for our famous guranteed to live chicks. Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns and broiler chicks. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 

















Chicks from blood “tested. "state accredited matings. 
Triple guarantee. Best high egg record strains. Im- 
mediate delivery. 5c up. Free catalog. Calhouns Poul- 
try Farms. Montrose. Mo. 





December and January chicks shipped c.o.d. on 30 
day trial guarantee. Super-test. accredited. high egg 
breeding. 6c up. Catalog free. Missouri State Hatch- 
ery. Box 155, Butler. Missouri. 


Chicks, Best Egg Strain.—Records up to 342 eggs 
yearly. Guaranteed to live and outlay other strains. 
Free catalog. 12 varieties. 6c up: postpaid. Booth 
Farms. Box 678. Clinton. Mo. 


Best by test. They live. grow and lay. Rocks, Reds. 
Wyandottes, Leghorns, for layers and broilers. Blood 
tested. Hatch weekly. Guarantee, Write for dis- 
counts. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Ramsey, Ind. 


Big Husky Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Only 5c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3. Windsor _Mo. 

















Mother Bush’s Chicks.—Gu aranteed to live. Winter 
eggbred, 300 egg strains. 20 breeds. STUnGHL BL ship- 
ments, collect. Thousands weekly. 5c _up. Catalog 
free Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Box 180. Clinton, Mo. 


State certified, blood tested chicks insure better liva- 
bility, more rapid growth, early maturity and greater 
profits. Hatches every week. Catalog free. Massa- 
nutten Farms Hatchery. Box 3560. Harrisonburg. Va. 


Purebred Rocks, Reds. Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $7.50; 
Leghorns, noe mixed, $6.50: assorted, $5.50: seconds, 
$3.50. trival; prepaid. Can ship c.o.d. They 
are hatched weekly, Order from this ad. Glendale 
Hatchery. Ramsey. Ind. 


Chicks.—12,000 weekly. Finest purebreds. Our 11th 
year improving. Livability wonderful. Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks. Orpingtons, $10.50 per 100. 
Mixed, $9.50. Postage prepaid. Delivery guaranteed. 
Several thousand grand _pullets. breeding cockerels for 
sale. Capital Poultry Farm. Columbia. Cc, 




















White Sweet Clover, 
oe Alsike Clover. $7; “Tim i 








Snie beta Peas 





Grow Kudzu from seed. 
Cc. 





Certified Korean Lespedeza, 














Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Ready now. 500. 60c; 
000, $1: 5,000, $3.75. Green sprouting Broccoli: 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50. Fine large plants guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms. Valdosta, Ga. 





Leading varieties frostproof Cabbage plants. The 
Bermuda Onion, white or straw color, $1 thousand. 
Now shipping every day. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Plants.—Million extra quality, leading varieties frost- 
proof Cabbage. Satisfaction, quick delivery. 500, 75c; 
.000, 2 prepaid Express: 75c, 1,000; 10,000, $5. 
Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. 





True Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants, grown 
from Long Island stock seeds. ‘Not how cheap, but 
how good.”’ $1.50 thousand, prepaid; $1 thousand, col- 
lect. J.P _ Council” Company, _ i 





Extra fine frostproof Cabbage slate’ Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch: 300, 50c: 500, 70c; 1.000, $1: postpaid. 5,000, 
$3.50; 10,000, $6; collect. We guarantee good strong 
plants. American Wholesale Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Special Prices.—Ten million Jersey. Charleston, Flat 
Dutch Cabbage plants Disease, frostproof. A one 
plants that are guaranteed. 300, 40c: 500, 60c; 1,000, 
75c; prepaid. 5,000, $2.50; express. Joe's Better 
Plants. Franklin, Va. 





Onions 


6,000 Crystal Wax Onion plants, $3: 1,000. $1. ‘. 
C. Warren, Carrizo. Springs, Texas. 


. for planting or eating. Considering reduced cot- 















All varieties Field Peas; 





Highlands Orchards, 





Kelley’s, Jody) s Pride, Kentucky Experiment Station 
a a Broad Leaf, 


Burley, Blue Mal, Gre and Pepoer. 


Cc coil O’Banion, Canmer, 





Here’s a Bargain.—Blood tested chicks. Big. strong, 
livable, electric hatched. Per 100: Barred and White 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, $10; Orpingtons, Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, $11; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns. 
Anconas, heavy mixed breeds, $9. Order from ad, 100% 
alive, prepaid. Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 
100. Wellsville. Mo. 





Rusk Chicks, Started and Day Old.—Guaranteed to 
live 4 weeks in ur hands or replaced according to 
our guarantee. Aceredited, blood tested flocks, trap- 
nested matings, with high egg production assured, $1 
per 100 books order. We ship ¢c.od. Big discount on 
orders for 1932. Catalog free. Rusk Poultry Farms, 
Box 112, Windsor. Mo. 





‘“‘Hylton’s’”’ certified baby chicks are supreme: blood 
tested by the state, your guarantee of quality. Rocks, 
Reds, Leghorns. All electric incubators, latest type: 
stronger, better. 10% books your order, sent when 
you want them. Mammoth Bronze turkeys, show birds 
or utilities; new book; ipsa reasonable. Hylton Peul- 
try Farms, Orange, a 





17 Varieties of Baby Chicks.—With consistent blood 
testing and rigid culling we guarantee to give you the 
most your dollar will buy. Many report our heavy 
breeds laying under five months old, light breeds un- 
der four, one pound broilers at four weeks old and 60% 
egg production in zero weather. Send for catalogue; 
it is beautifully illustrated and gives all details. Atz’s 
Plue Mound Hatcheries. Milltown, Ind. 





Dixie Certified Chickg from 200 egg cockerels. Per 
100: hesborns, $8; Anconas Barred and White Rocks, 
Re s, Buff Orpingtons. White and Silver Wyandottes, 
$ Brahmas, $13; assorted, all breeds, $7.50; heavy 
pt 1, $8 100% live delivery. prepaid. Our hens’ 
records in Texas Egg Laying Contest establish the 200 
egg quality of our stock. Prompt shipment. Catalog 
free, Dixie _Poultry Farms. Box 101, Brenham, Texas. 









Brahmas 


Light Brahma hens, pullets, $1.50 each. Roll Vaden, 
sells. Tenn. 


Sanath 


Selected Dark Cornish cockerels. $2.50 each. John 
Q. Finch, Lexington, N. C 





Games 


Cornish Games.—World’s best chicken. Won 11 
prizes. Pointer dogs; silver cup winners. Box 15, 
Waxhaw, N. C, 





Jersey White Giants 


White Giants, Black Giants, Buff Minoreas. Stock, 
Eggs now. Booking chicks. Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, 





" alone 


Purebred White Leghorn pullets; great laying strain; 
$1 each, Write Foy Craig, Hickory, N. C. 





Reduced prices on pullets, hens, cockerels an baby 
chicks. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
Plymouth Rocks 


White Rock cockerels, $3; pullets, $2. White Rock 
Farm, Pemberton, Va. 


Giant Bronze turkeys, from first class flock. ~ Best of 
breeding and = qunulity. Prices reasonable. Luther 
Caffee, Flyway. Munien, Va. 





Superior Copperbacks.—Won grand champion at 1930 
Dallas State Fair When quality is a_ consideration 
and your demands require larger and better Bronze 
turkeys, write your needs Satisfaction guaranteed 
Zethel Emerson. Bowie. Texas. ~~ 





Two or More Breeds ee 


Wyckoff White Leghorn cockerels: Bourbon Red tur- 
keys. Thos ZumBrunnen, Salisbury, N. C, 








Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars and pigs. J. P. Alexander, 
Fairfield, Va. 


Registered Duroc boars and gilts. Also choice weaned 
pigs by world champions; Early Dawn, Pilot, Gleamer, 
Fireworks, Big Colonel. Reasonable prices. J. J. 
Perkins, Greenville, N. C. 








Essex 


200 registered Essex, all ages. Prize winners. E. A. 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 





0.1. C. 


Ohio Improved Chester hogs. all sizes. W. I. Owen, 
Bedford. Va. 





Poland-Chinas 


Registered Spotted Poland China hogs. O. Everhart, 
Kearneysville, W. Va 


Bred_ gilts, pigs: registered stock. Mount Pleasant 
Stock Farm, Fairfield. Va. 


Big Type Poland Chinas.—Bred gilts, boars, gilts. 
Championship stock. Jeffreys Sons, — Goldsboro, _N. C. 








Guernseys 
Registered Guernsey bull calves: reduced prices, 
Twin Brook Farms. Mocksville. Cc. 
Three registered Guernsey cows, bred to Argilla 
Cavalier 104116 A. R. Burroughs Boyd, Blackstock, 
South Carolina. 








For Sale.—Sons and daughters by one of the_best 
Advance Registry sons of Langwater Foremost. J. E. 
Funderburk, Cheraw. 8S. C. 


Herefords 


Registered Herefords.—Three-year-old bull. bred 
heifers; unrelated. Tom Ferguson, Lenoir, N. C. 








Jerseys 
Bred_heifers. cows, bulls; registered. Mt. Pleasant 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
Red Polls 
Registered Red Polled bulls for sale: reasonable 
prices. _Win-Mock Farms, Advance. N. C. 
Goats 
Purebred Swiss, African: heavy milkers: from Cali- 
fornia Giants. Goldsborough’s Goatery, Mohnton, Pa. 
Sheep 


Registered Hampshire and Suffolk rams for sale: 
reasonable prices. Win-Mock Farms. Advance. N. C. 














Foxes 
For Sale.—Number one live Gray Foxes. Apply 
P. O. Box 718. Wilmington, N. C. 





Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey bulls; Hampshire hogs. all ages. Prices 
on both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake. Miss. 





Dogs 





| NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL | 
| the buyer is required to return dogs within the | 
H specified time according to advertiser’s contract. | 

Purel red Pointers, Setters. J. H. Wells, Walhalla, 
South — Cc aro lina. 





purebred. Germa n Police puppies : prices very reason- 
able. William Henry, Conover, y. 

Go lden S 
$10. Geo 





tech Collies: parents registered. Puppies 
Whitesel, North River. Va. 








~~ Coon, Possum, Skunk, Rabbit and Foxhounds cheap. 
on trial. Herrick Hound Kennels. Herrick. 


rabbit hound, English Redbone breeding. 
S. Lauder, 1621 Galveston Ave.. 





ood fema le 






World's Tarnest hound ‘kennels offers ‘quality Hunting 
Sold cheap; trial allowed. Literature free 
Kennels, Inc., B86, Herrick, Illinois. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 

diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 

breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Tilustrated. 

Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp.. 1026 
Broad St.. Richmond, Va. 

















_ 








Miscellaneous 
Apples 


Fine apples for sale at low prices at Pat Ton Manor 
Orchard, Blowing Creek, N. C. F.o.b. orchard. 


Bus Bodies 


School Bus Bodies.—Quality and_service. The best 
prices _on agphicetien. McDonald Manufacturing C0. 
West End, N. 








Farm Machinery 
Ditch, terrace: easy with Cook Grader. Priced low. 
Turner Ditcher Company, Birmingham, Als. ___—e 
For Sale, Below Cost.—2 Universal Grist Mills. 7 
stone burrs: 2 Stover Combination Feed Grinders : | 1 | 
Bee Hammer Mill: 1 Silage Cutter. Universal Tr! ar 
& Equipment Co., Inc., 1710-22 Altamont Avenue, Rich 


mond, Va. _—— 








e 
Fountain Pens 
Special.—Send 98¢ and receive one regular $3_self- 
filling Fountain Pen. Initials in gold on pen. NC, 
pen guaranteed, Reeves Laboratories, Asheboro. N. 


~~(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also remodel, 
repair, clean and dye old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia 
—— 








Honey 


500 gallons extracted clover Honey: $1, 10 pound pails, 
w. A Wiley, West Point, Miss. 
a > 





Tw e 10-pound pails good Honey. $8: six _5-pound 
pails, $2.50; here. H. Sudbury. Natchitoches. La. 


ine tulip-poplar comb Honey. 5 pound can Si: 
iy pound can $1.85; twelve pound cans $9.60: de- 
livered. Fred L, Poole, Rt. Asheboro, N. C. 
“New Fine Table Honey.—White. tender comb: two 
5 pound pails $2; 12 5 pound pails $10. Parcel post 
prepaid. Write for dealer prices. C. H. Herndon, 
Haylow, Ga. 














Kodak Finishing 


Regular price: Prints 3c; developing 5c. 
Service, North, S. C. 


Free Developing.—Prints, 3c to 5c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala 


Trial Offer.—Your first six-exposure roll developed and 
printed, 15c. Kiphart Studio. Fairfield. Ala. 


Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
se; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

First roll developed, six prints. regular 50c enlarge- 
ment; ali for 25c. Finest quality work, Alston Photo 
Finishing Company, Littleton, N. C. 


North Photo 





White Co., 








Wilson Studio, 























Free Enlargement with every roll "film developed. 6 
porder prints, 25¢c. Modern Photo Finishers. P. 0. 
Box 4368. North Fort Worth. Texas. Del 
Lime 

“Mascot” bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulverized and_sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Nut Cracker 


Money cracking Black Walnuts. Patented invention, 
$3.75. Cracker Manufacturer, Kinzers, Penna. 


Patents 
Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 


Registered Patent Lawyer. Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 











Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instruction or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien. Registered Patent Attorney, 77 
Security Savings and Commercial Bank Building (di- 
rectly opposite U. S. Patent Office), Washington, D. C, 


Quilt Pieces 
Small fancy Cotton Remnants: 2 pounds 50c;: 5 pounds 
$1; postpaid. Dorothy Dodge, Charlotte, N. C. 





Quilt Pieces.—2 pounds (15 yards) only 69c. Fast 
colors, large pieces; prints and percales Sent c.o.d. 
Reliable Sales Co.. Desk 1, Princeton, Ky. 


Guaranteed fast colors: good assortment. beautiful 
patterns—percales, prints, plain materials for patch 
work, crazy quilts. No light weight materials. Pound 
28e; 5 pounds 85¢c: 10 pounds $1.65. Postpaid within 
300 miles; beyond, add 3c per pound postage. Cash 
with order. W. Heller & Son, Inc.. Dept. E. Peoria, 
Illinois. 








Saw Mills 


For Sale.—Tractor size Sawmill. J. R. 
. & 


Hoggard, 
Windsor, N 








Schools and Colleges 
Let Mr. Ozment heip you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; salary range, $105-$250 monthly. Write 
Ozment Inst. 225. St. Louis, Mo. 





Tobacco 
Georgia bright leaf smoking tobacco: five pounds, 
$1.35; postpaid. W. W. Williams. Quitman. Ga. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed. 
10, $2. Smoking: 10, $1.50 
Farmers. Bardwell. Ky. 


Famous Kentucky high grade guaranteed chewing: 
10 pounds $2. _ Smoking: $1.75. Plus postage. 
Troutt’s. DF-6, Hickory. Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best aged, mel- 

low, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. 
Best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, 
Sharon, Tenn, 





Chewing. 5 pounds $1.25: 
Pay postman. United 











_ Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
10 pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon. Tenn. 


Selected red leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.70; 10 pounds 
smoking, $1.25. Flavoring free with 10 pounds. Satis- 
i Collier To- 








faction guaranteed, Depression prices. 
bacco Pool. Martin, Tenn. 


Want to Buy 


One purebred Merino ram, Fred McKenney, 
West Virginia. 





Welch, 


















Wanted.—Used International Tractor. State size, 
Drice, etc. Box 95, Bolton, N, C. 

Wantedl.—-Every week, one or two truckloads good 
fat_hogs. _Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. C. 

Wanted.—Shipments Cream. Highest market price, 


Prompt returns. Also Black Walnut _ Kernels. 


Write 
for particulars, E 


Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. C 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your rallroad fare to Nash- 

ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
Mechanic and help you get a job. The cost to you 
8 small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 


" Situation Wanted 
Young married man, experienced in 


business with agricultural 
with future. John B. 
~ ona 








farming and 
training, wishes position 
Page, Yanceyville, N. C. 





IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


FURS 


and want to save big money on your Supplies, 
Rend Coupon Today for Price Lists, Trapper’s 
Guide. How to Grade Furs, Supply F 
atalog, Game Laws, ete. Sent 
eS A SS ss os a 
HILL FUR CO., 391 Hill Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 
Send me Free Price Lists, Guide, Catalog, ete. 


Name 





Town.. 





State 








Looking at the Markets 


By C. A. COBB 


Commodity and Market 


Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis .......... 
Corn, No. 2 white, Chicago ... 0000s .csesccceces 
Oats, No. 2 white, St. Louis...........-+.+0.- P 
Hogs, average, St. Lotiis ..........sccececsece 
Steers, fat, St. LOwis ...ccecsccccscecece iiasaul 
Lambs, NOW Vor ssccsccsecescsvacccscccgess 
Fowls, colored, live, New York............... 
Turkeys, live, toms and hens, New York.... 
Baas, Grate, New VOC 00 cscccccccccscscscceee 
Diutter, Cxtrad,. NOW DOr: os cccscivicsivnnct ce Se 
Wool, unwashed West Texas, St. Louis...... 
Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati....... 
Peathérs, SOG86, CRICKRO® 66. ciccesceciccicvecsce 
Cotton, middling 7%, New Orleans ..........+- 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, New York.. 
Sweet potatoes, Cincinnati-Chicago ........ as 
tReceived by farmers in the South. 


Price Pre- 

Priceas two Price Price war 

we go weeks month’ year aver- 
Unit topress earlier ago agot 1910-14 
Bu. $0.61 $0.67 $0.625 $0.60 $0.877 
su. .46 .47 .42> -663 -696 
Bu. . 2825 .28 .26 315 . 388 

Cwt. 4.85 5.50 4.80 8.20 7.49 

Cwt. 10.00 9.25 8.80 6.41 5.09 

Cwt. 12.50 7.00 6.50 6.21 5.47 
Lb. .215 Pe | -22 .161 .114 

Lb. “ano 225 205 Haak wus 
Doz. 285 | “ae oaks -206 

Lb. 31 .2925 305 .377 Fy.’ 
Lb. 155 125 125 19 .316 
Lb. 15 ole Pa 19 .316 

Lb. so 55 255 ae 
Lb. 063 .0678 065 122 
Lb. .0512 .045 aes -047 
Bu. .80 .70 -65 -892 




















Virginia State Grange Meets 
December 1, 2, 3 


HE Progressive Farmer-Ruralist ex- 
tends greetings to the Virginia State 
Grange meeting in Winchester, Decem- 

ber 1, 2, 3 
“The Virginia 


Grange has made 
substantial gains 
this year—the third 
year of the state 
organization,” State 
Master J. R. Horsley 
writes us. “New 
subordinates have 


been organized in 
the territory of the 
several regional 
gronps, including 
the Shenandoah 
Valley, where the greatest extension has 
been made, and over on the Eastern 
Shore in new territory. National Deputy 
H. H. Harvey has been at work in the 
Valley, and National Deputy J. C. Jenks 
on the Eastern Shore. 

“A number of matters of importance 
will come before the State Convention 
in Winchester. Our 1930 state conven- 
tion had under consideration the question 
of a definite state agricultural policy, 
which has been referred to the several 
subordinate Granges for expression at 
the Winchester convention.” 

State Master Horsley attended the 
National Grange at Madison, Wis., and 
will report on it at Winchester. 


J. R. HORSLEY 





One Gallus Departmint 
fer Men 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 
ERS’NALLY, I ain’t acquainted with 


none of them Chinamen an’ Rushians 
an’ Jappans that’s startin’ this fuss th’ 
papers is tellin’ about, but I don’t mind 
advisin’ ‘em that they better go sorter 
slow about this bizness of shootin’ at 
each other, an’ ef they want anny further 
infirmashun, it wouldn’t hurt none fer 
them t’ enquire ’round a little an’ find 
out jest how mutch a first-class war costs 
now-a-days, an’ then count up there loose 








Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents 
Nurseries. Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Make, sell your own goods. Formula catalog free. 
Clover Laboratories, 178N. Parkridge, Ill. 


Make 200% profit: soaps, toiletries, extracts. spices, 
home supplies. Morgan Supply Company, 212, St. 
Louis, Mo. PR 5 LN 

Monument Salesmen.—Our proposition will interest 
you. Georgia Memorial Co., Savings Bank Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


wanted. Concord 








Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co.. 83, St. Louis. Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis. Mo. 


New Discovery.—Washes clothes without 
Cleans everything. Sells 25c: profit 17c. 
3esco, 4317-K Irving Park, Chicago. 


California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes. 
Agents coining money. Catalog free. Mission Factory, 
P3, 2328W Pico. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Go Into Business.—Make big money. 
furnishing everything. 
eral Pure Food Co. 


Wanted.—County salesman with car, to demonstrate 
for large Ohio manufacturer. First class job. Fyr- 
Fyter Company, 2210 Fyr-Fyter Bldg.. Dayton, Ohio. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
People. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
Marestiene Chemical Company, 1902W Broad. Rich- 
mond, Va. 








rubbing. 
Sample free. 








We start you 
Experience unnecessary, Fed- 
. G-2311 Archer. Chicago. 














Dresses, 40c; Men’s Shirts, 37c: Millinery, 25¢; 
Rayon Underwear, 32c;: Overalls, 67c: Chiffon Hose, 
17ce. Big profits. Undersell stores. Wholesalers. Dept. 
133, 429 Superior. Chicago. 


Agents wanted to supply famous Zanol Products’ to 
steady customers on established routes. Routes_ pay 
$27.50 weekly up. Pay begins immediately. Write 
Albert Mills, Route Mi: . 9329 Mi th. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 











change an’ see ef they got enuff on hand | 


t’ pay fer one. They’ll find that this war 
bizness is mitey expensive amusemint, an’ 
ef they’re jest obleeged t’ git shet of 
there munney an’ kill sum folks, they'll 
git a heap more fun out’n it ef they'll jest 
buy themselves new automobiles, an’ spend 
th’ ballance buyin’ gas an’ oil t’ keep ’em 
runnin’. Ef it works like it does in this 
country, it won't take ’em long t’ kill off 
as manny of themselves an’ the naybors 
as they would in a war, an’ like I say, 
it’s reely more fun doin’ it that way than 
it is with guns. 


’ 


F COARSE I ain't fergot that cot- 


ton went t’ 40 cents a _ pound 
whilst we was havin’ our last big 
war, an’ sum _ folks mite think it 
was a good thing t’ let them fellers 


go ahead an’ fight, an’ we'd git ritch 
sellin’ *em what they needed. But I'd like 
t’? ask you how manny folks you know 
that reely got ritch off’n that 40-sents 
cotton, an’ how mutch of that munney 
have you got on hand yourself, right 
now ? 

An’ you got t’ reckolleck that we ain’t 
paid fer that war yit, an’ it looks t’ me 
powerful like we ain’t even goin’ t’ git 
back th’ munney we loaned them fellers 
over there in Yourope t’ do there fightin’ 
with. 

An anuther thing, ef we jest got t’ 
have a war, I want t’ have it sum place 
where it won't be so dad-blamed hard t’ 
read about it. It was bad enuff when we 
was fightin’ in French, but you let a war 
git started in Chinese, us folks that reads 
th’ papers wouldn't hardly be able t’ 
stand it. 





Country Cured Meats 
(Concluded from page 5) 


have the best quality meat, it should be 
overhauled and repacked in a different po- 
sition when the curing time is about one- 
half and up again when about three- 
quarters up. Overhauling in this manner 
and rubbing the salt on any bare places will 
insure a good uniform cure. Meat needs 
to cure under this method about two days 
for each pound of weight per piece for 
bacon and small pieces and three days 
for each pound of weight per piece of 
ham and shoulders. _For example, a 10- 
pound side of bacon would require about 
20 days, a 10-pound ham about 30 days. 
Count time from day of first applica- 
tion of salt. All pieces should be taken 
out of the cure when the proper time, 
according to weight, is up. If this is 
not done the smaller pieces will be over- 
cured before the large ones are finished. 

The extra small pieces such as trim- 
mings and tongues will only require sev- 
en to eight-days in the cure. 

After the curing is finished, brush or 
wash off the surplus salt and let the meat 
dry, then wrap in wax or parchment 
paper and canvas or place in heavy paper 
sacks, tying the top so flies or insects 
cannot enter. 

After meat has been sacked it can be 
hung away in a cool, dry place until 
needed. If skippers or vermin are a fac- 
tor, a coating of yellow wash applied 
over the outside of the sacks is very 
effective. 

Another excellent method is to take the 
meat after it has been sacked and bury 
it in common salt. When so packed no 
two pieces of the meat should touch. 
This method will keep the meat at a uni- 
form temperature, also keeping it from 
drying out and preventing mice and flies 
from bothering it. 
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EE how important Pratts Cow 

Tonic is! Made solely for dairy 
cows and cheap to use because it’s all 
tonic—NO FILLER. 

Here’s a skillful combination of 
Nature’s own tonics and food minerals 
that have been standard for years for 
toning up appetite and digestion — 
building disease resistance in repro- 
ductive and milk-making organs— 
and keeping cows in general good, 
profitable condition. Use it around 
calving time— avoid loss and trouble. 

See your dealer. Only healthy cows 
pay profits. Keep them that way. 
Pratts is supplied in 50 and 100 pound 
drums and in convenient sized 
packages. 


TO ORDER BY MAIL 
Send soc for a standard package postpaid. For 
the Far West, add 15c per package. Remit to 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
124 Walnut St. Dept. 176 Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRATTS 


COW TONIC 


‘PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
Broiler Chick Special 



















mium prices on broilers hatche 


dottes, Rocks, Reds, Minorcas v 

uarantee to live Secompantes every 
. $1 per 100 books order, We ship C. O. D, 
Catalog EE. Brooders at wholesale. 


g 
g 





"ER ROCKS 

PARKS inv R 
Eggs and Chicks 40% Below 1929 Prices 

America’s Oldest and Greatest Laying strain of 
Rocks. Carefully Selected, Trapnested and Ped- 
igreed for EGGS since 1889. Greatest Contest 
Winners—World Record Layers. Don’t Buy un- 
til you have read Parks’ Catalog. It’s FREE. 
PARKS & SONS, Box P. ALTOONA, PA. 
















J. W. 





ia Pooueuee 








PUREBRED POULTRY | 
WHITE HENS “7A: Get prices 


Thousands of laying pullets. Hatching eggs from trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred for 31 years. 
Winners at 20 egg contests, Records to 336 eggs. Cetalog 
and bargain bulletin free. Write for special prices. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich, 




















MAKE MONEY 
Paling stomps for vouree! MULTI AS LED] 
the fastest, easiest operating 
aed tO Pull Stumps 


terms—10% Down. 





Write Quick for Agent’s Offer 
ig profits with easy work for you. 

in my new special agent’s offer. 
Also get my new big catalog—free, 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
1113 29th St. Centerville, lowa 


| PAY ;:105 FOR 
FURS WORTH :100 


Trappers who 












shipments of $50 and up. 
worth $50 I send you 
worth $100 I send you $105, And I send you 
every penny. I don’t deduct a cent for com- 
Lae mission, handling, shipping charges or anything 
4} else. Clip coupon for FREE Trappers’ Guide, 

shipping tags, latest New York price list. 
—— — = ——— oo oe oe 
George I. Fox, 248 W. 30th St., New York 
Send me FREE items mentioned above, 


Name 


Address 





Peer reer eer 


Weare broiler specialists ourselves and get pre- 
rom our flocks. If 
u want big, fat broilers, try chicks from Smith’s 
EST CERTIFIED flocks of Orpingtons, Wyan- 
. Safe delivery any- 


SMITH CHICKERIES, Box S-262. Mexico, Me. 


ship to me make 5% more 
than those who ship elsewhere because I pay 
a bonus of 5% over the market prices on 
If your furs are 
$52.50. If they’re 


POPP O POOR H OEE HEHEHE SHEE EEE HET EEE SEE EE EES ESED 


POeUUEUCOCCO OCT) 


POeUTESE TC. Cee rr eerie eee | 
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‘Proof 


that the 


PLUMB 
AXE 


cuts faster,” 
—says 
America’s Cham- 
pion Chopper 


EOPLE oftensay tome—‘Youcould 
chop fast with any axe,’ ” says Peter 
McLaren, America’s Champion Chopper. 


*That’s true, yet I have proved repeat- 
edly that a Plumb Axe is twenty per cent. 
faster than any other axe. I prove it by 
handing a defeated opponent a Plumb 
Axe,and hechops the same log that much 
quicker than he did with his own axe.” 

There’s a reason: Plumb steel is hard- 
ened and tempered by modern electrical 
equipment. Guesswork is eliminated. 


Every axe takes a tough, keen edge, and | 


holds it through the hardest log. 

A Plumb is “hung” right. It falls nat- 
urally, so that all the force of your swing 
drives the blade in. The blade has a 
tapered design which rolls the chip, and 
clears the axe, thus saving your time. 
Ask your hardware man for a Plumb. 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Phila., U. S. A. 













300 SCOUTS DESIGNED THIS “# 
NEW WHITT-L-KRAFT KNIFE / 


No other knife in the world like it! ‘‘Made’’ 
for whittling. Four blades .. one large, for / 
coarse work; one smal! blade with 450 off- / 
set point for fine work; a*‘hollow chisel’’ / 
blade for finest work . . eyes, noses, ears 
of figures: the fourth, a practical 
Seraper, also a bottle opener and screw- 
driver. Make your own Toys. 


WHITT-L-KRAFT on sale at your hard- , 
ware dealer's or send $1.50 to us today ¢ 
for your WHITT-L-KRAFT Knife and 
receive beautiful colored booklet 
**How To Whittle’’ at no extra cost. 





is wonderful assortment of 
Fireworks Only $2.00 
Ww h $3.00 i I le : 
h Gay's fun tor the whole family, EXpress Prepaid 
Order naw. Des’ t wait. Name your express office. Re- 
y order. We pey express. Send 


for free ey oN varieties of novelties and fireworks, 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO., 1902 Apple St., Cin’ti, Q. 








Horse limping? 
Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


For 38 years Absorbine has relieved hard- 
worked muscles and tendons—a quick 
help to reduce strain-swellings, Promptly 
eases injuries, never blisters, loosens hair 
or causes lay-ups. A great antiseptic for 
aiding quick healing of cuts, bruises, sores. 
Any druggist— $2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








COPPER STEEL. 





Buy direct from my facto with 
an Paid and saves. Co xd 


aloe oa im Brown. 
Ce. Dept.be: 





She 


Young 


Cfolks 








MAX CULP, CALF CLUB MEMBER FROM IREDELL COUNTY, 
TO NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE FOR HIS ACCOMPLISHMENTS AS A YOUNG DAIRYMAN 


DURING THE LAST THREE YEARS. 


CALF HE BEGAN DAIRY CALF CLUB WORK. 


OF REAL 


Books and Santa Claus 


ag JUST hoping,’’ I said to the 
young people’s editor the other day, 
“that the times aren’t going to make old 
Santa Claus forget such things as books 
when he visits our Southern farm boys 
and girls this Christmas. You know too 
many of us still think books are luxuries, 
especially when they cost $2.50 or $3 
apiece, and few families are buying lux- 
uries now.” 


“Well, I know there isn’t much cash 
money these days but I don’t think that 
good books are ever luxuries,” replied 
the editor. “Besides there are dozens 
and dozens of the world’s best books for 
young folks (and grown-ups too) now 
available at prices from 50 cents to $1 
and less than $2 each.” 

“Where?” I asked. 


“From several sources. The Macmillan 


Co. (500 Spring Street, NW., At- 
lanta, Georgia) for instance, has a 
fine list of ‘Children’s Classics’ at $1 


each and a ‘Little Library’ for the little 
folks at the same price per volume. Why, 
for older boys and girls, there’s a long 
list of titles in their ‘Modern Readers’ 
Series’ at 80 cents each.” 

“There’s hardly a family that can’t af- 
ford a few good books at prices like that.” 


“You bet,” returned the editor, “and if 
you say anything about books in your 
column be sure to say that we'll be glad 
to help anyone in selecting appropriate 
books for different ages, as well as to 
tell them where the books may be ob- 
tained.” 


“T certainly shall,” was my answer. 
“It’s just as important that we feed 
our minds as it is that we feed our bod- 
ies.” And there, before I had realized 
it, was my column already written—or 
talked. 


Yours for a happy Christmas, 


Short Story Winners 


WO hundred boys and girls entered 
stories in the short story contest and 
it proved “some job” to pick the best 
ones, After reading at different times for 
more than a week, selections narrowed, 
and finally, Daisy Louise Cooper, age 8, 
Gray County, Texas, was awarded first 
prize for boys and girls under twelve. 
Her story, ‘The Poor Boy’s Christmas” 
will appear December 15. Winners of 
honorable mention in this group are :— 
NORTH CAROLINA: Marie Wright, Scot- 


land County; Mildred Wright, Scotland; Cleo 
Adcock, Wake; Callie Louise Jones, Sampson; 


AWARDED A TWO-YEAR SCHOLARSHIP 


THE FINE JERSEY COW IS THE ANIMAL WITH WHICH AS A 
CONGRATULATIONS, MAX. 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


YOURS IS A RECORD 


Alice Stowe, Gaston; Bernice Angel, 
Evelyn Chandler, Caswell. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Lee County. 
VIRGINIA: 
County. 


Who won the $3 prize? The judges 
have been unable to agree and are going 
to ask readers to pick the winner for them 
from three stories that will be printed 
December 15. You'll enjoy all of them 
—“The Great Band,” “Aileen’s Visit to 
Antland,” and “Revenge’—but don’t for- 
get that afterwards you must be sure to 
mark and mail your ballot. In this age 
group honorable mention goes to the fol- 
lowing :— 

SOUTH CAROLINA: 
County; Frieda Ogburn, Chesterfield; Lin- 
wood Troublefield, Kershaw. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Gladys _ Strickland, 
Sampson County; Robert E. Hatley, Chatham; 
Gertrude Nuckles, Vance; Lillian Hayes, Bla- 
den; Martha Turlington, Sampson; Eula Reid 
Smart, Rutherford; Perry Saylor, Forsyth; 
Nannie Russell Harris, Hoke; Matrene Thorne, 
Wilson; Helen Linwood Grant, Davie. 

VIRGINIA: H. Blair Gordon, Bedford Coun- 
ty; Selina Cole, Norfolk; Lizzie Pulley, South- 
ampton; Wilda Coleman, Henry. 

MARYLAND: Doris Posey, Charles County. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Lottie Mae Ray, 
County; Marie Beaudrie, Wood. 

Any boy or girl who wishes to have 
his or her story returned, should write 
to Uncle P..F. before the middle of De- 
cember. Special awards have already 
been mailed to all contestants, excluding 
of course the prize winners. 


Madison; 
Wilhelmina Stuckey, 


Nellie Underwood, Lunenburg 


Ruth McNaull, York 


Putnam 


Harmonica Lesson No. 6 


F YOU have mastered the five les- 

sons already given, you can play the 
harmonica. You probably did not realize 
how quickly one can learn to play this 
simple little instrument. You should now 
be ready to play simple melodies. 

Selections that are favored by begin- 
ners are “Home, Sweet Home,” “Ameri- 
ca,” “Drink To Me Only With Thine 
Eyes,” and “Old Black Joe.” As-a guide 
in playing, the simplified system of /etters 
and numbers proves helpful. 

The numbers refer to the holes of the 
harmonica as they run in rotation from 
left to right. For example : “1,” refers to 
the first hole; “2,” the second hole; “3,” 
the third hole, etc. The letter “B” indi- 
cates that you are to blow into the holes 
so designated, while the letter ““D” means 
that you are to draw. The combination 
“B4,” for example, indicates that you are 
to blow into the fourth hole; “D4” means 
draw through the fourth hole and so on. 

While you are following these instruc- 
tions, carry the tune in your mind so that 
you will know just how long to hold each 
note, thereby “keeping time” as it is term- 
ed in music. If you do not read music, 





it will be necessary to play the harmonica 
“by ear’ or from memory, and you will 
also have to be so guided for the “tempo” 
(time). With a little practice you will 
gradually develop a well defined “musi- 
cal sense,’ be able to read the notes 
maintain the proper tempo, and play 
these selections correctly. 

A 24-page booklet with these songs and 
music, also all the former lessons included, 
and a harmonica club pin will be sent to 
all requesting them. Address The PF. 
SR Harmonica Club, at your nearest 
office. 


Congratulations, South 
Carolina 


E EXTEND our congratulations 

to these champion South Carolina 
club girls who won trips to the National 
Club Congress, now being held in Chi- 
cago :— 

Julia Parker, Berkeley County, for all- 
round excellence in club work, with 
special attention to the making of bread 
and other foods work; Elizabeth Max- 
cey, Lee County, for selection as South 
Carolina’s healthiest club girl; French 
McKown, Cherokee, for special excellence 
in canning; Gladys Guyton, Anderson, 
for home improvement and best club 
records; Marguerite Strickland, Colle- 
ton, State Dress Review winner; Laura 
3elle Lee, Dillon, outstanding in poultry 
work; Thelma Garret, Pickens, leader in 
varied projects. 


1)o You Know 


Your Bible? 


HAT psalm is considered by some 
commentators to foretell the events 
of the crucifixion? 

2. When did a multitude of men lose 
their lives because of curiosity? 

3. Of which three cities was it truly 
prophesied that one should become a bare 
rock, another a den, and the last a wil- 
derness:? 

4. Who heard a voice sounding from 
out a whirlwind? 

5. Whose war horses were swifter than 
leopards and fiercer than the evening 
wolves ? 

6. What two leaders in 
blinded by their enemies? 

7. Who lost his health, 
children, but found God? 

8. What men sat together seven days 
and seven nights without speaking a 
word? 





Israel were 


wealth, and 


9. Who was the first foreign mission- 
ary mentioned in the Bible? 

10. Who hid a dead man in the sand, 
but could not hide his murder? 


ANSWERS 
1, Psalm 22. 2. I Sam. 6:19. 3. Ezek. 26:4-5; 
Zeph. 2:13-15; Jer. 51:37, 43. 4. Job 38:1. 5. 
Hab. 1:6-8. 6. Judg. 16:21; Jer. 52:11. 7. Job 


1:13-20; 2:7; 42:1-6. 8. Job 2:13. 
3:3-10. 10. Exod. 2:12-15. 


(By Samuel Seovie, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


THERE WAS A YOUNG 
LADY FROM EMBER - 
WHO WENT TO COLLEGE 
0 SEPTEMBER = HER 
HA\LR WAS A FLUFE= 
THAT GIRL KNEW HER 'F 
STOFF — SHE MARRIED 
THE PROFESSOR IW : 
OECEM BER! )) 


9. Jonah 1:2; 
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Use ‘‘Horse Sense’”’ 


Controlling Roup 


By L. H. McKAY, Poultry Editor 


LL of us claim to have ordinary 

horse sense, but when it comes to 
sick chickens we are ready to believe any- 
body or anything. Even when the flock 
healthy, we are 
taken in by some 
slick talking sales- 
man, and buy some- 
thing that is guar- 
anteed to increase 
egg production. This 
is the time of the 
year when diseases, 
such as roup, chicken 
pox, and the like, 
may break out in 
the flock. Also be- 
cause eggs are bringing a good price, the 
flock owner has some money. So we are 
all set to bite any bait that is offered. 


Two 
low | 


1S 





L. H. MecKAY 


ago about this time, a fel- 
slightly came around selling 
some powder supposed to increase egg 
production. This pink powder cost only 
35 cents a pound, and you had to use only 
a tablespoonful a day for every 100 hens. 
The powder was to be fed preferably in 
the wet mash. There were plenty of tes- 
timonials that using this powder had in- 
creased the production in farm and com- 
mercial flocks all over the country. There 
was even a copy of a letter from the bank 


years 
knew 


in the city where the powder was manu- 
factured, stating that the company was 
reliable and guaranteed results. Well, to 
make a long story short, I bought several 
dollars worth and used according to di- 
rections. The pink powder, in tablespoon 
lots, sure did color up the wet mash all 


right, but production didn’t increase one 
bit. ‘Course I really didn’t believe it 
would. I just hoped it would. A table- 


spoonful of anything, except rank poison, 
in that quantity of feed wouldn’t affect 
100 hens properly fed. 


At one of our poultry association meet- 
ings a year or so ago, we had a profes- 
sional poultry showman with us, to give 
pointers on fitting for show, showing 
fowls, etc. As he was a man of wide 
poultry experience, running a hatchery 
and commercial flock at the time, the talk 
got around to poultry troubles. He as- 
serted that he was the best chicken doc- 
tor there was, having discovered the cure 
for all diseases. Naturally, we all pricked 
up our ears and asked what this wonder- 
ful cure was. He said a hatchet was the 
medicine he used on all sick fowls. He 
further said that a show fowl, worth hun- 
dreds of dollars when well, was not worth 
one cent when sick, and so was destroyed 
as a protection for the healthy fowls. 


“cure-all” for poul- 
try diseases, unless it is the hatchet, and 
there never will be. So, when we have 
sick chickens we have got to use our own 
horse sense and also reliable sources of 
information, to prevent the spread of the 
trouble and to control it. 


There never was a 


_ Because so many “cure-alls” and ton- 
Ics are being sold at this time of the 
year, Dr. W. A. Billings, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been writing a 
series of articles on poultry troubles for 
their weekly news letter. These articles 
are full of both horse sense and reliable 
information, and so I’m gong to give you 
some of the things he said. 


When Trouble Starts 


E FIRST advises flock owners to try 

* and know the trouble. We _ lose 
chickens from heart disease and other 
natural causes, and nothing can prevent 
this loss. This is just the ordinary mor- 
tality in every flock. However, it is when 
We start losing chickens more often that 
we must look out. Every fowl that dies 
should be opened up and the lungs, liver, 
intestines, and other organs carefully ex- 
amined. If we do this, we will soon be 
able to recognize abnormal conditions and 
some diseases. Telling someone that a 
chicken is droopy or has diarrhea doesn’t 
Bive him anything to go on, for all sick 


chickens are droopy and most have diar- 
rhea. Also, we are advised to get poul- 
try disease bulletins from our state col- 
lege or experiment station, and study the 
charts, as well to consult the local 
veterinarians. 


as 


Roup or Cold 


OUP is one of our most common 


poultry troubles and is one that oc- | 


curs mostly in the winter months. The 
kind of roup in which the eyes are af- 
fected is contagious and when conditions 
are favorable, will spread rapidly 
flock. At first, the eyes of 
affected are watery, then the eyelids stick 
together, then pus accumulates under the 
eyelids and causes the eyelids to swell o1 
protrude. The cause of roup is a germ 
just as common as the cold germ that af- 
fects us. Every fowl breathes millions 
of them every day, but as long as they are 
active and healthy, they are not affected. 
However, as soon as a chicken gets run- 
down these germs begin to accumulate 
and we have a pronounced case of roup. 


Dr. Billings says that the cause of this 
weakened or rundown condition 
ally overcrowding and lack of 
ventilation. Most flocks go into winter 
quarters overcrowded. He _ says that 
figuring three square feet for Leghorns 
and 3% to four square feet for larger 
chickens will reduce the number of fowls in 
nine out of ten laying houses, and I be- 
lieve he is right. He goes on to say that 
faulty feeding and care help make condi- 
tions right for this disease. He advises 
against letting a flock run in and out on 
mild days in winter, for the ground is cold 
even when the air is warm, and cold or 
wet feet may lead to trouble with roup. 


is 


So we see that roup starts as a com- 
mon cold, and we can’t kill all the germs 
in the henhouse any more than we can 
get all the cold germs out of the air. Put- 
ting something in the drinking water 
which turns it purple will not get the 
germs the chickens breathe in. The 
chicken with the disease, being blind, dies 
of starvation. 


In taking up the treatment of roup, he 
first of all tells us that even the best 
treatment is not entirely successful. The 
chickens with heads badly swollen should 
get the hatchet. Rubbing vaseline on their 
heads or dipping their heads in kerosene 
will not open their eyes or cure the dis- 
ease. Even vaccination has not given re- 
sults hoped for. 


After killing all the swell heads, reduce 
the number of hens in the house and 
check up on the ventilation. Clean house 
and put fresh straw on the floor and see 
that the litter stays dry. If the litter is 
damp or wet, 
something the matter with the ven- 
tilation or else it is too filthy for health. 
Litter that has been used too long will 
be damp even in a well ventilated house, 
as filthy litter attracts moisture. 


is 


showing 
treated. 


_Next, the chickens that are 
signs of the sickness should be 
Get a 10 per cent solution of argyrol 
from the drug store and a_ medicine 
dropper. Squirt it in each eye and rub it 
under the lid with the finger. This will 
save the hens that are not too far gone 
with roup. 
_ The treatment for roup, boiled down, 
is :— 

1, Reduce overcrowding and correct the 
ventilation. 

2. Kill the swell heads. 


3. Clean house and re-litter. 


4. Treat fowls mildly affected with 
argyrol. 
5. Keep drinking vessels and _ feed 


troughs clean. 


And don’t put anything in the drinking 
water and expect to get out of using el- 
bow grease and horse sense. Pink pow- 
ders and other cure-alls won’t prevent 
roup or cure a case of it. 


and Sanitation in| 
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it is a sure sign that there’ 









Vitalize 
all your feeds 
with Conkeys 





Catlins Y-Oisa 
wder congue 
ing yeast and cod 
liver oil, rich in 
Vitamins A, B 
and D. Write for 
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Dallas, Tex. 


OConkeys Free Poultry Book 
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ment Poultry Mash—a rich concentrate with Y-O. 

You'll get extra profit on your grains throughincreased 

egg production. If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 

6742 Broadway 

Mills: Cleveland, 0.; Toledo, O 


Cleveland, Ohio 
; Nebraska City, Nebr.; 


I am interested in the following that are checked: 
C1Conkeys Gecco Egg Mash with Y-O 
LJConkeys Gecco Egg Mash without Y-O 
CiConkeys Supplement Poultry Mash 
O)Conkeys Y-O 


INGE 6.6.6 662 ° 


eeeererescreseee 


Mili cxesaieoul 


(731 R) 


Suppose (onkeys 


125” FOR THE 
PRICE OF 100” 


The eggs the feed will produce, not the number 
of pounds, that’s what counts. With Conkeys, 
your hens will lay at least 25% more eggs. In 
fact, H.E.Ohls of Marion, Ohio, found that with- 
in 30 days his flock produced 60% more eggs. 


prices. k G EGG (with 
Conkeys Geeco Vie (38 
**Somebody’s 
€ een is scientifically prepared and vitalized with Y-O—which contains 
a feeding brewers’ yeast and cod liver oil, combined in the most potent and 
z Conkeys lasting form. This mash is also obtainable without Y-O. 
Gecco Egg Attention home mixers and farmers! If you pre- 
Mash” fer to mix your own ration, get Conkeys 32 % Supple- 
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Christmas Bargains 


By Special Arrangement With Other Publishers We Are Able 
to Offer You the Amazing Magazine Bargains 
Below. Mail Your Order Now! 








CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 6259 





Home Circle ...cccccsess :¥r. 
7000 StOlies. ccscsnsscess Py 
FlOMe-FRIENE oceceeccces Ve: 
Illustrated Mechanics...1 Yr. 
Poultry Culture ........ . ¥r. $ 00 
Progressive Farmer-Ru- 

WUE occksccanent deneae ae 





Household Magazine “1 Yr. 
Good Stories sac. ccsc ck cs i ¥r. 
American Poultry Jour- . 
MME cunacvsan wocendssecn 1Yr 
The Farm Journal...... 1Yr. $ ] 00 
Progressive Farmer-Ru- 
erasers & o! 





CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 6279 
Needlecraft 
Good Stories 
Home Friend 
American Poultry 

MME an ca ckcweeesoa bed 
Progressive 
ralist 


Jour- 
1 





“af CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 6329 


; Woman’s World ........ i¥r 
war ome (Circle 2.0. 00s05%s> 1 Yi 00 
Good Stories ...s0ccecece 1Yr 
“2 Progressive Farmer- Ru- $ 
MOMOE Scsss ee ecrena svat 2 Yrs. 





CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 6379 


Pictorial Review 


Good Stories ..:...+55 

Home Friend .....,...... 1 ¥r 

Progressive Farmer-Ru $ 25 
WAGE ici sscckawweocvccd OES 





CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 6389 
McCall's < > 
Frome Circle «ov. cece: aa P. 1 
BveryvGay Life ccccecsees 1Yr. — 
Progressive Farmer-Ru- $ 25 

? s. 


ralist 


Magazine 


Pathfinder (Wkiy). 
Good Stories 


CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 6299 


Everyday Life 


Poultry 


Progressive 


ralist 


Culture 


Farmer- 


Le Ar ee ree 2 ¥ea. 


.26 issues 





CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 6319 
nS — Yr. 


Household Magazine 


Veedlecrait 
Home Circle 


Progressive 


ralist 





Farmer 





Pathfinder 
McCall’s 

Good Stories 
Home Circle 


CHRISTMAS CLUB No. 6439 


P rogressive 


ralist 


(Wkly) 
Magazine 


Farmer-Ru- 


ES Spe PTR 2 ¥re. 














Select Your Own Club 

You can have Progressive Farmer- 

Ruralist 2 years and any other four 
magazines you select year each, $ 

Just mark a cross opposite the oth- 

er four magazines you want ind all 

five magazines will be sent for only 

[X] Progressive Farmer-Ru- 

URIEED -s. cs cana deeactenede ss oete 2Yrs,. 
O American Poultry Journal..1 Yr. 
i) The Country Home ....<0-: : Ve. 
(] Everybody’s Poultry Mag- 
OEM no css canon v en cae deena 1 ¥e. 

fh) Bvervday Life ..<cvacapsieces 1 Ye, 
El CEOTIOWOOIEN «oss cance ence 1X, 
ag Or, eo ere 1 ¥r. 
Pa Beene “CAPONE cin ctcvecesbanat 1.¥r, 
Ee REGMAG TOMOAE oc asvsccackhe as 1 ¥z, 
CJ) Illustrated Mechanics ...... 1¥r, 
EC) Leghorn World) .iesccscseecs 1 ¥r; 
[) Plymouth Rock Monthly....1 Yr. 
TT PoOultey Cunture) <osiacsccecces Yr 
[} Rhode Is land Red Journal. 1 Yr 
» ts Woman's World ....... 1 Ye. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Fill in your name and address and mail this coupon with your remittance today. 
If you are already a subscriber to any of the magazines listed your time will be 


extended. 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ys T enclose $..0.5.ccc008 


Address....... Kinenensnesnssnastaasesicade 
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Southern Soils 
Need Lime 


Why Not Put Nitrogen and Lime 
on in One Fertilizer? 


One ton of Aero Cyanamid supplies 440 


pounds of nitrogen and 1500 pounds of hy- 
You pay for the nitrogen. The 
lime—worth $7.00 or more—costs you noth- 
ing and is applied without an extra operation. 


drated lime. 


This lime improves the soil 
in tilth, sweetness and crop- 


Aero 
LO ATIETUNC 


22% 
NITROGEN 
75% 
HYDRATED 


producing ability! 
USE CYANAMID UNDER! 


Acro Cyanamid may be put down before plant- 


ing at the rate of 100 to 200 pounds per acre, ee ned = 


annually 


using the regular complete fertilizer, where 


needed, at planting time. 


Its nitrogen is de- 


livered to the crop—as required —through- 


out the growing season, eliminating the need 
for a nitrogen side-dresser for cotton and corn. 


CYANAMID LASTS! 


P truck soils 
e liber al amounts of ni 


lime for profitable 


For further information, write 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Pioneer Producers of Air-Nitrogen Products in America 


535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK,N. Y. 





Reading advertisements is the easiest way 
to decide what anything you need is worth. 
Only goods which the public has accepted 
as worth their price can be persistently 


advertised. 
tinuously 


If you see a product con- 
advertised, you 
_) sured that it has the. public’s 


can rest as- 
approval. 





—More Beautiful Flowers 
wit HASTINGS’ SEF DS 


WRITE today for the big, new 
136-page, 1932 Planting Guide. It 


tells of modern flowers from 
Hastings’ Seeds that will bring 
untold beauty, pride and happi- 
ness to your home. Page after 
page describes, illustrates and 
gives accurate planting informa- 
tion so you may easily have the 
recent introductions in your own 
garden. 


Leisurely plan your spring and 


summer plantings from the com- 
plete vegetable section of the new 
Planting Guide. All of the luscious 
and most tender preferred varie- 
ties are there. So thoroughly is 
every planting desire covered and 
at such small cost that we want 
you to have the book. 


Regular customers will re- 
ceive the 1932 Planting 
Guide soon. Otherwise send 
now. It’s yours free! 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA 


Seedsmen— Nurserymen 


GEORGIA 





Pickin’s 


He—“*You look sweet enough to 
She—“I do eat; 








where shall we go?’ 


MAKING FARMING EASY 
Prospective Buyer (from the city)—“I sup- 
pose I'd better buy rolling land so the crops 
won’t have any trouble rotating.” 


HEIR APPARENT 


“‘Jacob,”” said a Yankee mother to the pride 
of her heart, ‘“‘what is an heir apparent?” 
“There’s one in the butter, mother.” 


IN PLENTY OF TIME 


“Bridget, I told you to let me have my hot 
water first thing in the morning.” 

“Sure, sir, and I did. I brung it up and 
left it at the door last night, I did, so as you 
would have it in time this morning.” 


REACHING PAR 

“My dear, you are as good as gold,” said 
Dobson as his little daughter rushed down- 
stairs to greet him. 

“Yes, daddy, I’m rapidly coming down to 
par.” 

PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 

“Fust time you’ve ever milked a cow, is it?” 
said Uncle Josh to his visiting nephew. “Wal, 
y’ do it a durn sight better’n most city fel- 
lers do.” 

“It seems to come natural somehow,” said 
the youth, flushing with pleasure. “I’ve had 
a good deal of practice with a fountain pen.” 


> 


HIT IT 

His wife was driving a nail into the wall 
and suddenly. uttered a scream of anguish. 

“Missed the nail, did you?” teasingly laugh- 
ed her husband. 

“Missed it! Don’t -talk foolish. I hit the 
nail—my thumbnail,’ she added with another 
howl. 

WELL PAID 

During an intense love scene in the movies, 
when the hero was doing his stuff, wifie 
nudged hubby and said: 

“Why is it that you never make love to 
me like that?”’ 

“Say,” he replied, “do you know the salary 
that guy gets for doing that?” 


WE HOPE YOU HAVEN’T 

An Englishman, according to popular leg- 
end, gets three laughs from a joke—first, 
when the joke is told; second, when it is ex- 
plained: to him, and third, when he under- 
stands it. The Frenchman gets only the fifst 
two—he never sees the point. The German 
gets one—he won’t wait for an explanation. 
And the American gets none at all, because 
he’s heard the joke before. 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
Solution to Money-Talks: 1, money; 2, hon- 
ey; 3, hones; 4, honks; 5, hanks; 6, tanks; 7, 
talks. 


<Hambone’s TMeditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 


(Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





OLE HAHD TIMES 
WRITE DOWN DE 
LESSON US OUGHTER 
L'ARN , EN DEN LONG 
COME “PRoSs PEITY | 
Em SCRATCH IT OuT. 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Heap o’ mens knows when to stop 
drinkin’ but dey don’ know how! 
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in Awards for 
RAPPERS / 


Get your share this season of thig 
extra fur money which is offered 
to trappers everywhere by the 


THIRD NATIONAL 
FUR SHOW 


ion 4 Seucheet’s new WON 

oo! ipsto Trappers 

—the only book ofits kind $2,000.00 
—written for trappers, by A 
trappers — with many 

photos taken right on the 

trap-line. Gives modern 

methods of trapping, 

handling and selling your 

furs for most profit. Con- 


tains full details of our 
Free Fur was judged to "Mink the best 
ban: ned pelt enteres 


Marketing Service — isst'year“schow." ™ 
which, since 1925, has en- You CAN WIN 
abled many thousands of ist Award $2000.00 
trappers to obtain more 


1 

2 

fur money. Learn now 5s 
how the World’s Largest ath Award _100.00 

i 

A 


» Not 


Storecanhelpyou—write fiennonche 
for Johnny Muskrat’s awards of$10 2150.00 


new book today! r 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. 


Mail This, flampiis Kansas Guy 


Coupon to Dallas 
(Write a. awed 


SENT FREE & 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. é ao 
Please mail me without cost 
or obligation Johnny Muskrat’s new 
book explaining your free fur mz keting’ service 
and the Third National Fur Show 





a 
es Fo 


Rou No 
Please give both your Route and Box Riiebee 
if on a Rural! Route 


Street Address 


IRITER 2 Price 








sottoms 
ce on af statdard of re 
mode ristUnders 
seat voy rc 
4 Kiso ocmnest at ated prices 


SEND NO MONLY 
All late models completely refinished 
Gke brand = w. Fudiu G 


gains eve ered. Sen wad 
international Senet Exch., bepe joe 





BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
m0" Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
oe for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write fer copy. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
<y, 4746 Lester St., Richmond. Va. 








" FREE BOOK OF TRAPS 
tells all you want to know. Write for it. 
Quotes lowest prices fortraps,bait andother 
supplies. Send every skin you get to head- 
quarters. Every “Old Timer” deals with— 
F.C. TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 

285Fur Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 














